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THE AMERICAN YOUTH PROBLEM 


Cans’t thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

Macbeth, Act. V, Scene III. 


The pages of history bear silent testimony to the fact that 
every age of human civilization has produced at least one prob- 
lem, which, by reason of its intrinsic importance or its effect 
upon the social or moral orders, might well be termed the prob- 
lem of the age. Philosophers and educators of the respective ages 
have hurled their mighty efforts against the rising torrents that 
they might stem the tide, lest it destroy the civilization which 
their industry, suffering, patience and faith had erected. 

Our age is no exception. Last year, approximately one-third 
of a million men and women entered our jails and penitentiaries, 
their sentences ranging all the way from thirty days to one 
hundred sixty-five years. 

Figures of last year indicate that more nineteen-year-olds 
were arrested than any other age. Over one-third of the crimes 
in the United States are reported as being committed by persons 
under twenty-five years of age. The majority of offenders were 
diagnosed as mentally normal; that is, they were neither men- 
tally deficient nor suffering from any form of mental or nervous 
disorders. 

Again, if we turn our attention in another direction, we shall 
see the unfortunates who have become mentally afflicted because 
of some previous maladjustment or disease. The numbers of 
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those nervously and mentally afflicted are little short of amazing. 
Approximately three hundred fifty thousand persons are now in 
hospitals for nervous and mentals disorders. How many more 
who should be in hospitals who are now at liberty and under- 
going no treatment whatever is beyond the possibility of estimate. 

Nor is there any sign that mental disease is declining. The 
population of nervous and mental hospitals is increasing at the 
rate of fifteen thousand annually. About seventy-eight thousand 
new cases were admitted last year. If this increase continues, 
one out of every ten children now in our schools will be admitted 
to a hospital for nervous and mental diseases at some time during 
his life. 

Such figures compel us to stop and think. How many of these 
unfortunates were at some time or another under the care of 
teachers? Which youngster now in our schools will be among 
those committed to penitentiaries and mental hospitals a few 
short years hence? What can we, as teachers, do to prevent this 
awful waste of human personalities? These are questions that 
every conscientious teacher must ask herself. This is our prob- 
lem, the conservation of youth. 

Delinquency and mental disorders do not spring into being 
over night. They arise directly from the problems which con- 
front the child and the unsatisfactory adjustments he makes to 
them; they evolve gradually and increase in complexity with his 
accumulating problems and continued unadjustments. Eventu- 
ally, the child, in his process of trial and error, will hit upon an 
adjustment which gives him the satisfaction he craves. Whether 
the adjustment is morally or socially desirable makes but little 
difference to the victim, for he has finally achieved the satisfac- 
tion he desired: he has discovered a final satisfactory solution 
to all his problems. From this time on he utilizes the discovery 
each time a new problem confronts him, and each time his newly 
discovered reaction solves his problem and provides him with 
satisfaction. The ever-increasing satisfaction and pleasure de- 
rived from solving his problems in this manner cause his reaction 
to become habitual. 

It is obvious, therefore, that teachers can and should analyze 
the adjustments that pupils make to their problems. Where 
the adjustment is morally, psychologically, or socially undesir- 
able, the wise teacher will correct it before it has become ha- 
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bitual. There can be little doubt that many now in our peniten- 
tiaries and hospitals might have been saved had teachers but 
shared whole-heartedly their responsibility; had they but pro- 
vided the necessary means for the solution of problems; had 
teachers but observed the efforts of the child and redirected 
them. Many an adult collapse might have been averted had 
the victim had wise, sympathetic, and thoughtful counsel in the 
solution of his problems. But these delinquents, criminals, in- 
troverts, neurotics, and schizophrenics made adjustments that, 
although unwise, were none the less pleasant. Now, in ma- 
turity, they are habits exceedingly difficult to overcome. 

Let us survey a few of the more common adjustments to 
which children are prone. The reactions of the average child 
when confronted with a problem remind one of Leacock’s horse- 
man who “mounted his steed and rode away rapidly in all di- 
rections.” The young child turns this way and that in an effort 
to solve his problems. If he fails to gain the required satisfac- 
tion with one procedure, he tries another. If his problem be 
that of attempting to secure attention he may lie, steal, bully, 
or become insolent and aggressive. Some one of these will se- 
cure him the requisite attention and satisfy him. Or again, if 
his problem be one of inferiority, he may compensate by glori- 
fying himself in his reveries. If this method satisfies, he will 
continue to practice it and thus become an habitual day dreamer. 
In both examples, the adjustment, though subjectively satisfac- 
tory, is psychologically and objectively unsatisfactory. 

In general, human problems arise from three sources, the 
physical self, including the human body, the mental self, and 
our social environment. In other words, problems can arise 
from the disordered physical body, from mental deficiencies and 
conflicts, and from social environment. We react to problems 
in two general ways: first, by escaping from them, either through 
the use of drugs, alcohol, aversion of the mind, or other forms 
of overt behavior; secondly, by defense, in which we may com- 
pensate and derive satisfaction in some other way, or by blam- 
ing others for our problems, thus relieving ourselves of the neces- 
sity of solving them. Practically all forms of overt behavior 
are explicable by these two terms. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that there are very few specific overt acts that do not par- 
take of the nature of both. 
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Physical disabilities of whatever kind are often a source of 
maladjustment. The child, handicapped by sensory disorders, 
exhibits such personality disturbances as suspiciousness, regres- 
sion, irritability, inferiority, and sometimes extreme perceptual 
deficiencies. Scars, blemishes and deformities may produce the 
same symptoms. Undernourished children, and those suffering 
from chronic toxemia brought on by chronic or acute infections, 
are invariably self-centered, irritable, timid, sluggish, and, in 
general, may be characterized as “difficult.” Children with phys- 
ical defects are more or less isolated; hence, they manifest the 
usual behavior symptoms of isolation. 

Sometimes the problem is purely mental. It is well known 
that the mentally subnormal are exceedingly difficult to handle. 
The judicious use and interpretation of tests of mental ability 
will clearly reveal such cases. In the event that the mental 
deficiency is caused by some metabolic disturbance, the matter 
should be referred to a competent physician at once. 

The vast majority of our problems, however, arise out of the 
social environment. Disorganized home life, economic condi- 
tions, excessive or lax discipline, and many other conditions may 
prey upon the child’s mind and give rise to escape or defense 
mechanism. In the school, uninteresting work, by reason of 
the lack of teaching techniques, injustice, lack of sympathy, un- 
derstanding and tact, as well as excessive and harsh discipline, 
are prolific sources of child problems. It should be remem- 
bered that in the school, as well as in the home, excessive and 
harsh discipline is worse than none at all. That may seem a 
strange statement to make. The fact remains, however, that 
without any discipline we know definitely what the child will 
do; he will follow his natural impulses, and to that extent we 
can diagnose and correct him. But under tactless, harsh, and 
excessive discipline we never know how he will react. Hence, 
in the diagnosis of his case and the remedial or corrective meas- 
ures to be taken we are wholly at sea. 

Throughout this paper there has run the implicit suggestion 
that there are no bad children. That impression I wish to em- 
phasize. There are no bad children. There are bad parents 
and bad homes, there are bad teachers and bad schools, there 
are children with bad adjustments, but there are no bad chil- 
dren, strictly speaking. There is a cause for every form of be- 
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havior manifestation, and in many cases the child is wholly un- 
conscious of the reason for his behavior. When asked, “Why 
did you do that?” the unvarying reply is, “I don’t know why 
I did it.” And in most cases he is correct. He felt only an 
impulse to act; he acted upon it and was satisfied. I do not 
mean to suggest that he is justified in acting upon his impulses; 
but, justified or not, the simple fact remains that he does so 
act, and we must recognize that fact, for it has a profound bear- 
ing on the remedial measures to be suggested later. 


Part II 


DIAGNOSIS AND REEDUCATION 


No being, rational or otherwise, acts without a cause. Hence, 
our first step in the treatment of any behavior problem is to 
seek the cause of the behavior; that is, to uncover the problem 
or problems underlying it. To disclose such a cause adequately 
one must have a bird’s-eye view of the child’s entire personality. 
By personality is meant the sum total of all the elements of the 
child’s nature—his bodily reactions, and his spiritual state; his 
home, school, and companions, and his adjustments to each; his 
thoughts, habits and skills, interests and attitudes, tastes, ideals, 
and appreciations; his social, economic and educational back- 
ground and reaction to these; into this comprehensive view of 
personality, therefore, enters every quality or trait that he pos- 
sesses, whether it be mental or physical or spiritual, every hered- 
itary influence to which he is subject, every environmental con- 
tact he makes and every stimulus to which he responds. 

To make a systematic study of the personality of any pupil, 
the teacher should secure a case record of the entire problem. 
The items in a case history may be grouped conveniently under 
three general headings with their obvious subdivisions. 


I. History of Family. (Grandparents, parents, and siblings.) 


(a) Physical (d) Economic 

(b) Social (e) Educational 

(c) Religious (f) Emotional 
II. History of Individual. 

(a) Physical (d) Economic 

(b) Social (e) Educational 


(c) Religious (f) Emotional 
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III. History of Present Crisis. 
(a) Physical (d) Economic 
(b) Social (e) Educational 
(c) Religious (f) Emotional 


Information for the case history may be obtained from the 
following sources: the family physician, relatives not in the im- 
mediate family, parents and siblings, teachers, and finally from 
the individual himself. The last is the least reliable source. It 
may be objected that it is impossible for Catholic Sisters to 
secure such a complete history due to the pressure of other 
duties as well as community regulations. Such an objection has 
but little weight. One can normally presume that pastor and 
assistants of the parish are interested in overt behavior manifes- 
tations among children in their parish. They not only have 
the opportunity to visit the homes of the children, but also the 
ability to win the confidence of parents and relatives. There 
is no reason why they could not secure the complete case his- 
tories when the Sisters are unable to do so. 

The teacher herself, however, imbued with Christ-like sym- 
pathy and understanding, should conduct the interview with 
the child. In the course of the interview she should be alert to 
objective symptoms of emotional disturbances. She should note 
especially whether the eyes are dull or alert, the whites inflamed 
or clear, the pupils dilated or contracted. She should note also 
the complexion, whether sallow, pale or flushed; the presence or 
absence of tremors of the hands, lips or tongue, or features; signs 
of fatigue or pain, speech difficulties, and the like. It might be 
said that no symptom, however slight or unimportant it may 
seem, should be omitted. It might be the very clue to the 
difficulty. 

To determine mental ability, habits, interests, attitudes, hid- 
den emotional difficulties, judgment, knowledge, discrimination 
on moral and ethical issues, numerous standardized tests now 
available to teachers may be used. If judiciously applied and 
interpreted they supply valuable diagnostic information. More- 
over, the Detroit Scale of Behavior Factors? may be used to 
supplement and check the data of the case histories. 


*Cf. Diagnosing Personality and Conduct. P. M. Symond, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., N. Y., 1934. 

*Cf. The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior Problem Children, 
Baker, H. J., and Traphagen, Virginia, Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1935. 
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Now begins the actual distributive analysis of the problem. 
With the case history, the results of the Detroit Scale of Behavior 
Factors, together with the results of various other tests before 
her, the teacher analyzes the data. The points of suspicion in 
the case history are checked against similar items in the Detroit 
Scale. All other data from the various tests are brought to bear 
on the items under suspicion, and if there is corroborative evi- 
dence from these sources, such items are set aside as identified 
points from which remedial treatment must begin. 

The method outlined here is called the method of distributive 
analysis. It should be noted that it is not of itself remedial 
treatment. Its sole purpose is to identify the casual factors of 
the behavior. 

In handling maladjustments in children we succeed only when 
we plan remedial treatment on the basis of cause. Unless one 
can remove the deeply rooted cause or causes, the behavior is 
apt to persist. In cases of bodily illness the physician’s pri- 
mary interest is not merely to remedy the annoying symptoms 
but to discover and remove the cause. If the patient complains 
of what he naively calls “rheumatism of the joints,” the physi- 
cian is not content to prescribe ten grains of aspirin to relieve 
the pain. On the contrary, he prescribes X-ray pictures of the 
teeth and sinuses and makes a diligent examination of tonsils, 
etc., to determine the cause of the rheumatism. Having dis- 
covered the cause, the medical or surgical procedure is indicated. 

Let us suppose that a child’s erratic behavior is caused by a 
disorganized home life. In this case, no manipulation of the 
school environment, no amount of wholesome school activities, 
no amount of companionship will avail while the child is in- 
fluenced by such a home. Seek and remove the cause, and the 
cure will follow though the process be slow. 

The wise and conscientious teacher takes her cue from the 
methods of the progressive family physician in more ways than 
one. She refrains from attempting to correct behavior prob- 
lems by punishment and repression, for she knows full well that 
such a procedure merely removes the symptoms. The open 
manifestation of the behavior disappears immediately, perhaps 
to avoid further punishment, but the motive or desire to repeat 
the behavior remains and one may be certain that it will again 
be manifest when the fear of punishment is removed. One must 
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concede, however, that there are occasions when the immediate 
removal of a symptom is imperative. Under such a condition 
no one would question the desirability of its immediate removal. 
Even the physician must relieve agonizing pain at times. Only 
the lazy or ignorant physician stops there; and only the lazy 
and incompetent teacher punishes—and then ignorantly as- 
sumes that all is well. 

There are occasions, too, when, even though the cause is dis- 
covered, its removal is either impossible or, if removed, would 
lead to greater evils. With cases such as these the only pro- 
cedure remaining to us is that of changing the child’s attitude 
toward the cause. This is essentially a process of re-education. 
By re-education is meant redirecting the attitude into more ac- 
ceptable channels or, better still, substituting a new attitude 
for the old. 

The process of re-education is based upon a common law of 
learning. It is an observed law of human nature that we tend 
to perform those acts that result in satisfaction; and, conversely, 
we tend to avoid acts that result in annoyance. It follows, 
therefore, that if we wish to eliminate a certain attitude we must 
substitute for it another attitude equal in satisfaction or greater 
than the one displaced. 

Again, if the behavior reaction has already become habitual, 
the mere removal of the cause will not eliminate it. The force 
of habit will cause it to persist. In this case we must resort 
again to re-education. We must break the habit. We may 
point out here that the mere will to break an undesirable habit 
is not usually sufficient. Even though the child desire and will 
to break the habit, the nervous system refuses to obey; that is, 
the habit is stronger than the will. Again we must resort to 
substitution. We must build up a counter-habit of equal or 
greater satisfaction than the one to be displaced.® 

Suppose our problem is an habitual day-dreaming, introverted 
child. Our first procedure is to seek the cause and remove it. 
This we find is due to lack of interest in school activities. Our 
tests disclose that her main interests lie in books, particularly 
those which give free reign to her imagination and enable her 
to shut out the awful reality of school. Our procedure is evi- 


* Psychology, revised edition, Woodworth, R. 8. Holt, N. Y., 1929, pp. 
176-177. 
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dent. The wise teacher will tactfully suggest that she report 
to the class on topics of interest found in her reading. En- 
couragement and reassurance will be given her when necessary. 
The self-confidence, poise, attention and satisfaction derived 
will ordinarily be sufficient to build the habit of mental ob- 
jectivity. She will find the new reactions far more satisfactory 
than the old, and the latter will gradually disappear. 

A wholly different method has been suggested recently. It 
is based upon the hypothesis that repetition alone does not 
strengthen habit. If the action is thoroughly annoying, its 
very repetition may be the means of eliminating it. Dunlap’s 
method consists of having the subject consciously reproduce 
faulty speech habits until the voluntary reproduction is almost 
as perfect as the habit. He found that the habit tended to dis- 
appear. It is obvious that such a method could not be used in 
moral habits. But this writer has found it effective in chang- 
ing attitudes. By asking the subject to duplicate his habitual 
attitude consciously and voluntarily a number of times, while 
under the vigilant eye of the therapist, it becomes annoying and 
the repetition results in elimination of the undesirable attitude. 
The reader will note that the method is based upon a commonly 
observed phenomenon; that when conscious attention is focused 
upon habits their performance becomes awkward and, hence, an- 
noying. The average teacher is warned against using this 
method, since it requires skill, training, and experience to use it 
effectively. In the hands of the unskilled or careless it is not 
only worthless but positively dangerous. 

But what of the method of persuasion, sometimes called “rea- 
soning with the child”? The author is sorry to report that, 
contrary to popular belief, it seems to be of little worth with 
small children. The average child is not a creature of reason; 
he is a creature of impulse and habit and as such must be con- 
trolled by the substitution and redirection of impulses. Rea- 
son, like every other human power, is one of slow growth and 
development; and the power of reason is governed directly by 
the experience in reason. Only a fool would attempt to reason 
with a month-old infant; one would be little less than a fool to 
attempt it with a three-year-old. But, as reason develops and 


*A Revision of the Fundamental Law of Habit Formation, Dunlap, 
K. A., Science, 1928. 67, pp. 360-62. 
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replaces impulse as a motive, one can expect some success, how- 
ever small. In the treatment of late adolescents and adults, 
persuasion is one of the most commonly used, as well as one 
of the most successful methods of psychotherapy. The success 
of the method of persuasion, therefore, varies directly with age. 

What was said about reason also applies to will. Like rea- 
son, it does not dawn upon the child suddenly but goes through 
a gradual period of growth and development. Again, like rea- 
son, its power depends on practice and experience. It takes time 
for the growing will to supersede impulse and, until it does, our 
treatment of small children must concern itself with impulse 
and habit. When will finally has assumed control, we may 
direct our therapeutic measures toward strengthening it and 
maintaining its control. 

Before any attempt is made to strengthen the human will, the 
teacher must bear in mind that will, of itself, has no cognitive 
power. It acts or refrains from acting only upon presentations 
from the intellect. Hence, the first procedure in strengthening 
the will is to equip the intellect with sound moral principles. 
Without such principles, proper control of human acts is impos- 
sible. Successful character education founded upon any other 
system is little short of a miracle. 

No attempt to strengthen the power of the human will and 
to fix its control over human acts can be successful without the 
constant cooperation of Divine Grace. Natural methods have 
their place, of course, and form the groundwork of our therapy; 
but if they are to be effective they must be supplemented and 
sanctified by the supernatural. True character education has, 
as its ultimate purpose, not merely an attempt to make a child 
a good citizen of the United States of America. A clue to its 
ultimate aim may be gathered from the words of the Master 
Teacher, uttered nearly two thousand years ago: “Suffer the lit- 
tle children to come unto Me and forbid them not, for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Our ultimate purpose is to train 
the child to be a worthy and loyal subject of Christ the King. 

Wiuiam H. McHvex. 
Villanova College, 
Villanova, Penna. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


In a previous article dealing with the advantage of numbers 
in Catholic colleges, it was stated that the Catholic college has a 
sacred mission in the scheme of American democracy. It is de- 
sirable to make the rich knowledge and culture of the Catholic 
Church the common heritage of the largest possible number 
who are in a position to avail themselves of the blessings of 
Catholic higher education. Catholic college trained men and 
women are a potent influence in the nation for stabilizing the 
civilization of America which is now passing through an era of 
crises. These are dangerous days. Moral standards are low- 
ered, spiritual values belittled, and material progress overem- 
phasized. 

A glance at the social and political horizon of our land reveals 
the fierce strife of capital and labor, the collision of commercial 
and political interests, and the conflict between government and 
anarchy. If our country is to be preserved in spite of all the 
problems of the present and of all the problems the future may 
bring, then the Catholic Church is our surest guide. Fortified 
with the teachings of sound Christian principles, she is just as 
powerful a force in the world today as she has ever been in the 
past. It is the task, therefore, of our Catholic educational sys- 
tem in the United States to meet the test of these difficult times 
and to equip the youth of today to bear the responsibilities and 
master the difficulties which they will have to face tomorrow. 

The Catholic college, together with the university, is destined 
to contribute in large part to the shaping of the spiritual and 
social ideals of the future America. In this sphere of intellec- 
tual activity, the role of the teacher is an all-important one. 
Cardinal Newman has said: “Have a university in shanties, 
nay, in tents, but have great teachers in it.” The college pro- 
fessor who is called upon to dispense the benefits of a Catholic 
college education must realize the noble responsibility that is 
his. Not everyone with a master’s degree or even a doctor’s de- 
gree is suited to fill a place on the faculty of a Catholic college. 
The Catholic college teacher should be Catholic minded, a model 
of exemplary character, actuated by good judgment, enthusi- 
astic for the things of the mind and capable of communicating 
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that enthusiasm to youth. Herein lies the primary duty of the 
college teacher, namely, to teach. Teaching is the key to the 
problem of standards in college. 

To say that the primary duty of the college teacher is to teach 
does not imply that it is his only duty. Teaching and research 
usually supplement each other to mutual advantage. It is gen- 
erally agreed that teaching gives direction to research and re- 
search gives vitality to teaching. The teacher must possess the 
urge of the pioneer, anxious to enter unexplored fields of knowl- 
edge and to communicate this spirit of exploration to his stu- 
dents. Unfortunately, good teaching does not enjoy the same 
recognition as successful research. Promotion comes in time to 
the teacher who does good work in the classroom, but it comes 
over night to the man who has attracted attention from the out- 
side by his research work and his writings. Unquestionably a 
college staff that produces a representative number of publica- 
tions gives prestige to the institution, whether it be large or 
small, and prestige is a priceless asset to a Catholic college. 

It is a very difficult problem for the college of today to deter- 
mine what studies constitute a liberal education. On this point 
there is no uniformity among contemporary educators. Educa- 
tional movements have revolutionized the curriculum of the 
schools periodically, but the history of education provides ample 
evidence that in the change of curriculum there is no lasting 
solution. Curricular changes have answered largely the de- 
mands of the time. In the Middle Ages the subjects that 
claimed enthusiastic attention in the schools were predominantly 
logic and metaphysics because the dominant interests of the 
time made it so. The reaction to Scholasticism was Humanism, 
and, from the middle of the fifteenth century down to almost 
our own time, the humanities were made the basis of a college 
course. In modern times the positive sciences have competed 
with the humanities for first place in the schools. 

The amusing commentary on educational reactions is that in 
the course of time the new curriculum is just as unsuited to the 
demands of the time as the curriculum which it superseded. The 
Scholastic movement saw quibbling raised to a fine art, and 
academic disputations suffered when applied to unworthy and 
even trivial questions. The Renaissance which followed be- 
came, in a period of two hundred years’ time, an even more 
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wooden system based on Cicero. The medieval forms of the 
Latin language were now replaced by the classical forms of Latin 
literature. With the study of literary forms and of words, a 
neglect of ideas followed and likewise a neglect of the practical 
values in the subjects studied, so that the work of the schools 
eventually became as formal and unreal for the practical man 
of affairs as it ever had been in any of the former periods. 

In the nineteenth century, Herbert Spencer startled the Eng- 
lish schoolmasters with his essay, “What Knowledge Is of Most 
Worth?” The answer of Spencer was science. He opposed the 
preeminence enjoyed by the humanities and championed the 
cause of the sciences in modern education. Science, he was sure, 
would work like magic in the curriculum and produce wonders 
in solving all world problems. The recognition of the natural 
sciences as worthy elements of a college education resulted in a 
fairly complete modernization of the American program of 
studies. Science has been tried and has been found to be sadly 
lacking in the solution of the educational problems of our democ- 
racy. The days of depression and recession have presented in- 
tricate national problems, and we find ourselves unprepared to 
solve them. 

Some Catholic and non-Catholic educators today urge the 
return to the classics as the basis of a liberal education and see 
in this move the remedy for the present sad state of higher edu- 
cation. In this regard President Hutchins in a recent article, 
“We Are Getting No Brighter,” writes: “The only discussion we 
hear about the classics today is the trivial discussion of whether 
Greek or Latin should be taught in the schools. Excellent trans- 
lations have been made of both the ancient and the modern 
classics. Inability to read Greek or Latin is no excuse for 
ignoring the great thinking of the past. Nor is it sufficient ex- 
cuse to say that the classics have been abandoned because they 
were badly taught. They were taught well once. They can be 
taught well again.” Many educators today take the stand that 
Latin and Greek should be kept in the curriculum for those stu- 
dents who have a flair for linguistic studies, but doubt the wis- 
dom of making every student entering college take courses in 
them. 

The criticism of higher education in the United States is in 
large part caustic. Many critics maintain that our notion of 
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democracy in education has resulted in intellectual mediocrity 
and a general lowering of standards and that, consequently, seri- 
ous higher education in this country is a lost cause. If this be 
so, then let the Catholic college make the most of it. 

The superiority of a Catholic college education derives from 
the superiority of the truth of which the Catholic Church is the 
divinely appointed custodian. From her very nature the Church 
is not interested in the type of curriculum. Her first ambition is 
the salvation of souls, and it is for this reason that the history 
of Catholic education is one continuous struggle to defend Chris- 
tian doctrine in the changing curriculum. While adopting in 
her school program the curricular changes of the times, the 
Church insists that the new type of education be thoroughly 
Catholic. The Jesuits, for example, who held the front rank 
for nearly a century and a half in the education of Christian 
youth, accepted the curriculum of their day. Their schools were 
the purveyors of the best secular education of the period, but 
they were essentially religious and turned the course of human- 
ism to Christ and His Church. The Jesuit Ratio Studiorum of 
1599 organized classes and set down definite subject matter and 
definite method for each class. It was revised in 1832 to meet 
the educational demands of the time, making more provision 
for the study of the vernacular, history, and the natural sciences. 

The Catholic college in the United States renders a great serv- 
ice to higher education by serving the needs of our American 
democracy. Momentous social and economic problems confront 
the nation. The democratic world awaits patiently the correct 
solutions for such problems as taxation, big business, banking, 
monopoly, the capital-labor controversy, and many others. 
Churchmen have made pronouncements on these matters both 
in the public press and over the radio; and, in the mind of the 
general public, issues, instead of being clarified, are confused. 
The Papal Encyclicals have been quoted by Catholic leaders of 
the nation, and there has been lack of agreement on the inter- 
pretation of the principles contained in them. Controversy has 
followed controversy and, instead of harmony and order, we 
have discord and confusion. It is urgent that our Catholic edu- 
cators clarify these issues and make them intelligible to the mass 
of the American people. 

The foremost concern of the Catholic college is to turn out 
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graduates of strong Catholic convictions, men and women who 
are imbued with Christian principles and who will serve the best 
interests of the Church and State. In this respect, there does 
not seem to be grave reason for concern about our Catholic pro- 
fessional men in American society who are Catholic educated. 
If they have received their professional training in Catholic 
schools, they have been impressed with the spiritual and cul- 
tural influence of the Catholic Church on civilization. As citi- 
zens our Catholic professional men generally acquit themselves 
admirably. Their contacts with the rank and file in society are 
usually a wholesome and salutary influence because they have 
acquired a sense of a cultural heritage, an attitude of noblesse 
oblige. 

There may be grave concern, however, about our Catholic col- 
lege graduates who, upon the completion of their college course, 
enter this workaday world of ours. These are the ones who will 
brush shoulders with the great unwashed multitude. They are 
the leaven working in the mass, raising the general educational 
level of our citizens in public life. They are in a special man- 
ner the apostles and missionaries charged with the holy mission 
of spreading Christ’s Kingdom on earth by example and influ- 
ence. It is to them that the Church looks particularly for sup- 
port in rescuing humanity from its present chaotic condition. 

To give our young men and women in our Catholic colleges 
the training that will equip them for carrying the responsibil- 
ities and mastering the difficulties which they will have to face 
tomorrow does not demand a complete reorganization of the 
present curriculum. Religion, History, Science, Literature, and 
Philosophy are obviously subjects of a liberal education. For 
this non-professional group of college students, the social science 
studies, economics, political economy, and sociology will of ne- 
cessity be emphasized. 

The recent establishment of the School of Social Science at 
the Catholic University of America with the explicit approval 
of the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, appears to be in harmony 
with this curricular emphasis. If the Catholic University of 
America is regarded as a great powerhouse of intellectual forces, 
sending its currents of Catholic educational thought throughout 
the length and breadth of our land, then there is no better way 
in which our national Catholic University can serve the needs 
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of the American nation than by generating sound Christian prin- 
ciples to energize the social studies. It is the part of the staff 
of the School of Social Science to develop these studies in the 
light of our traditional Catholic philosophy and to present them 
to our students and to the educational world at large as dynamic 
forces in the fearless investigation of ideas and facts and things. 
The Catholic college can best serve its purpose in the United 
States by serving best the needs of our American democracy. 
The Catholic college has a sacred duty to indoctrinate its stu- 
dents with the understanding that, regardless of social and eco- 
nomic changes, the Ten Commandments of God are not anti- 
quated. The social studies are important subjects of the col- 
lege curriculum. Without this modernization of subject matter, 
the Catholic college is utterly inadequate to the needs of democ- 
racy in the complex environment of today and tomorrow. 
Frank P. Cassipy. 

















THE POETIC APPROACH TO NATURE 


The poetic approach to external nature manifests itself in 
various ways. The pastoral poet tends to idealize rural scenes; 
the purely descriptive poet paints landscapes; the highly emo- 
tional poet colors his description with his mood; the interpreta- 
tive poet seeks to penetrate beneath external shows to the life 
of things; the religious poet is content to praise and to seek for 
symbols of the divine. In the eighteenth century, nature poetry 
was largely pastoral or purely descriptive in character. The 
nineteenth century stressed the interpretative function of poetry, 
and poets went to nature to formulate a philosophy. 

The pastoral poem caters to the natural taste for simple life 
and outdoor scenes. Landscape, either for its own sake or as a 
background for characters, plays an important réle in pastoral 
poetry. Formal pastorals in English are Spenser’s Shepherd’s 
Calendar and Pope’s Pastorals. In the introduction to his Pas- 
torals, Pope stated that he aimed to present an ideal picture of 
the simplicity and virtue, the artless manners, fresh affections 
and natural language of the golden age, apart from courtly re- 
finements and realistic coarseness. In English dress the formal 
pastoral tended to harden into an artificial convention which 
represented shepherds as living a life of Arcadian simplicity and 
as occupying themselves solely with dancing, piping and love- 
making. In the Silvius-Phoebe episode of As You Like It, 
Shakespeare satirized the golden world of the formal pastoral, 
and in The Village George Crabbe depicted that side of rural 
life which had been ignored by Spenser and Pope. The follow- 
ing lines from Crabbe’s poem voice a strong protest against the 
conventional pastoral manner: 


“Fled are those times, when, in harmonious strains, 
The rustic poet praised his native plains: 
No shepherds now, in smooth alternate verse, 
Their country’s beauty or their nymphs’ rehearse ; 
Yet still for these we frame the tender strain, 
Still in our lays fond Corydons complain, 
And shepherds’ boys their amorous pains reveal— 
The only pains, alas! they never feel.” 


The term “idyl,” which in Greek means “a little image,” or 
“a little picture,” best describes short descriptive poems which 
appeal by reason of rural subject-matter wedded to a graceful 
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manner. In this class belong poems like Milton’s L’Allegro, 
Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village, Wordsworth’s Michael, Whit- 
tier’s Snowbound and Tennyson’s English Idyls. All these poems 
present the description of rural scenery as a basic element, and 
in all there is a closer contact with the realities of country life 
than we find in the formal pastorals. In his English Idyls, 
Tennyson pictures the quiet countryside and gardens of Eng- 
land. Stanza V of Merlin and the Gleam, a poem which he 
wrote late in life, sums up his early pastorals in this fashion: 


“Down from the mountain 
And over the level, 
And streaming and shining on 
Silent river, 
Silvery willow, 
Pasture and plowland, 
Horses and oxen, 
Innocent maidens, 
Garrulous children, 
Homestead and harvest, 
Reaper and gleaner, 
And rough-ruddy faces 
Of lowly labor, 
Slided The Gleam.” 


The descriptive poet competes with the painter; he builds up 
his picture on a number of details; he describes what lies be- 
fore him with little or no attempt to interpret; he aims at pic- 
torial effect. Pope’s Windsor Forest and Thomson’s The Sea- 
sons are examples of poems which describe nature by a literal 
rendering of externals. Both Pope and Thomson deliberately 
paint scenes. Pope, however, regarded nature merely as a back- 
ground for human activity, as in the following passage from 
Windsor Forest, in which the fisherman stands on the banks of 
the stream while the poet describes the fish: 


“The patient fisher takes his silent stand, 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand: 
With looks unmoved, he hopes the scaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 
Our plenteous streams a various race supply, 
The bright-eyed perch with fins of Tyrian dye, 
The silver eel, in shining volumes rolled, 

The yellow carp, in scales bedropped with gold, 

Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains, 

And pikes, the tyrants of the watery plains.” 
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Pope has been accused of turning his back to the window 
whenever he wanted to describe nature, and Thomson has been 
depicted as surveying “the phenomena of nature from the pole 
to the tropics in his easy chair.” Like Pope, Thomson is a poet 
of the pictorial method, but, unlike Pope, he was genuinely in- 
terested in nature for its own sake, and he exerted himself to 
impart its charm to others. In his blank-verse poem, The Sea- 
sons, he reveals himself as a keen observer and a faithful 
recorder. 

The pictorial poetry of Pope and Thomson is tame by the 
side of the lyrical outbursts which constitute the nature poetry 
of the Romantic Movement. With the advent of Wordsworth, 
detailed description gave way to interpretation. Wordsworth 
was an acute observer of nature but he did not believe in cata- 
loguing external details, nor did he believe in coloring nature 
with his poetic moods. As an interpreter of nature, he sought 
to register the characteristic appeal and the emotional signifi- 
cance of a particular scene or object. His poem, To the Daisy, 
exemplifies his method in approaching nature. The opening 
stanza testifies to the intense delight which even an “unassuming 
commonplace of Nature” could arouse in Wordsworth. In the 
stanzas which follow, the poet surrenders to fancy, and he com- 
pares the daisy to a nun, a queen, a starveling, a cyclops, a shield 
and a star. But this playful exercise with similes is a mere pas- 
time. In the last stanza Wordsworth insists that after all the 
daisy is a flower, and when he employs expressions like “sweet, 
silent creature” and “meek nature,” he seeks to interpret the 
daisy in terms of its spiritual essence. 

In many of his shorter poems the descriptive element is lost 
in the transports of emotion with which the poet praises nature 
for her life of joy, her majestic quietude and her healing power. 
He sees the golden daffodils dancing in the breeze, and he re- 
cords his emotional reaction in these lines: 


“For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


Wordsworth is the poet of nature in repose. He believed that 
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nature’s life is one of peace, harmony and deep calm, and hence 
he went to nature for restorative power to lighten the wearisome 
burden of the world. He assures his sister Dorothy that nature 
will feed her mind with “healing thoughts,” and he predicts that 
Lucy will be molded by “the silence and the calm of mute in- 
sensate things.” 

But he was not content merely to herald nature’s beauty and 
to be healed mentally by her “blessed mood” of repose; he also 
preached to men: “Let Nature be your teacher.” In an early 
poem, The Tables Turned, he wrote: 


“One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


The mystics of the Middle Ages also proclaimed that nature 
teaches man, and they ransacked nature for symbols of spiritual 
truths. But Wordsworth very seldom represents nature as teach- 
ing in this manner. The shorter of his two lyrics on the skylark 
is interesting because it brings Wordsworth forward in the guise 
of a symbolist. In this poem he poises the skylark before us asa 


“Type of the wise who soar, but never roam; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home!” 


As a rule Wordsworth refuses to attach symbolic meanings to 
objects in nature. Sometimes he “plays with similes,” but when 
he is in sober earnest a daisy is for him no mere symbol of meek- 
ness but a flower which is meek by its very essence. 

Wordsworth firmly believed in what he styled “nature’s holy 
plan”; he was convinced that it was nature’s task to train men 
in morality and holiness. In the following passage from Lines 
Written a Few Miles above Tintern Abbey, he voices the reason 
for the faith that was in him: 


“For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing often-times 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime, 
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Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear,—both what they half create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being.” 


In these lines Wordsworth states the central doctrine of his 
philosophy with superb poetic power. Nature can build up 
man’s spiritual being because it is animated by “a presence,” 
which subsists in all things and which “impels” the thinking 
mind. Wordsworth thus conceives God not as a Person trans- 
cending nature but as an impersonal force immanent in nature 
—the soul of the universe. This is pantheism. 

Wordsworth was a disciple of Jean Jacques Rousseau, who 
popularized the view that the ideal mode of existence is that of 
primitive people living in close communion with nature. Words- 
worth s'arted with Rousseau’s doctrine of a return to nature and 
he ended with pantheism. He was also influenced by Godwin 
and Coleridge. Godwin introduced him to the philosophic theory 
of Necessity, and Coleridge, during his sojourn with Wordsworth 
in the summer of 1797, expounded the pantheistic system of 
Spinoza. 

Critical pronouncements on Wordsworth’s philosophy of nature 
frequently echo the opening sentence of Lord Jeffrey’s celebrated 
review of The Excursion: “This will never do.” Augustine Bir- 
rell alludes to “the cloudy pantheism which robs so much of 
Wordsworth’s best verse of the heightened charm of reality”; 
and then he adds: “for after all, poetry, like religion, must be 
true, or it is nothing.” John Morley, in commenting on the 
quatrain which we have quoted from The Tables Turned, bluntly 
declares that “no impulse from a vernal wood can teach us any- 
thing at all of moral evil and of good.” Readers who accept 
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Christianity as their guide cannot follow Wordsworth when he 
suggests that a stroll in the woods can substitute for going to 
church, or that a vague conception of something divine “oozing 
out of the world to induce the reveries of pantheism” can take 
the place of revealed religion. The visible creation testifies to 
the existence of God and it reveals the three divine attributes 
of wisdom, power and goodness, but, with Cardinal Newman, we 
must hold that it cannot tell us anything of Christianity at all. 
The basis of supernatural faith is not the testimony of the phys- 
ical earth but revealed religion. Nature can arouse noble emo- 
tions, but the knowledge of God to be derived from the contem- 
plation of nature is too limited to satisfy the cravings of the 
human soul. 

Of course, Wordsworth himself in later years, by giving alle- 
giance to the Church of England and by stressing man’s need 
of “grace divine,” admitted that nature could not do the work 
of religion. In 1822 he published his sonnet, The Virgin, which 
contains the oft-quoted line: “Our tainted nature’s solitary 
boast.” The doctrine contained in this sonnet is a far cry from 
the creed which inspired a number of his early poems. 

Bryant, the first outstanding American poet to take nature 
for his theme, was greatly influenced by Wordsworth. He wrote 
his best poems between 1817 and 1832, after Lyrical Ballads had 
given him a new outlook upon nature. Like Wordsworth, he 
found peace and companionship in nature, but, unlike Words- 
worth, he made no attempt to interpret the visible creation in 
terms of pantheism. He looked up from nature to nature’s God. 
In A Forest Hymn, he tells us that he went to the forest as to a 


“Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker,” 


and in his fine lyric, To a Waterfowl, he drew new courage from 
watching the solitary bird winging its way in the skyey depths: 


“He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.” 
Bryant was a poet of the contemplative mood, and hence his 
reaction to nature did not take the form of lyrical transports. 
He valued the solitude of the woods because there he could escape 
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from the hectic turmoil of the city and meditate on the deeper 
problems of life and death. Thanatopsis, famous for the organ 
roll of its blank verse and its exalted tone, stresses the lesson 
taught by nature that man has not a lasting home on this earth. 

Byron did not follow in the steps of Wordsworth. He has no 
philosophy of nature, although in one poem, The Island, he 
poetizes Rousseau’s doctrine of “nature’s simple plan,” and he 
naively argues that the state of nature on a tropical island is 
far superior to that of civilized society. In general Byron’s 
treatment of nature is partly pictorial and partly lyrical. He 
concentrates on the dominating features of a scene and he paints 
with swift and vigorous strokes. Usually he is direct, vivid and 
eloquent, as in the lines which he gave to the spirit of the moun- 
tains in Manfred: 


“Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains; 

They crown’d him long ago 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 

Around his waist are forests braced, 
The Avalanche in his hand; 

But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command.” 


Byron is the poet of nature in motion. At least, he shows 
a decided preference for the surging waves, the storm, the cat- 
aract and the avalanche. He has been accused of exploiting 
nature as a background for himself. It is more correct to say 
that nature in her turbulent moods struck a responsive chord in 
Byron’s turbulent soul. Among the stirring pictures of nature’s 
awe-inspiring power to be found in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
the six stanzas on the ocean, with which Byron brings the poem 
to a close, are in his best vein. 

Shelley as a poet of external nature affords a striking contrast 
to Wordsworth. As we have already noted, Wordsworth aimed 
to interpret nature. He refused to color nature with his personal 
feelings; he disdained to use what Ruskin calls “the pathetic 
fallacy.” Ruskin asserts that the poet is guilty of a “fallacy” 
when he interprets nature in terms of his mood, and that this 
fallacy is “pathetic” because it originates in the emotion of the 
poet. Of course, man can find joy and companionship in nature, 
but with Ruskin we must hold that nature’s apparent sympathy 
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is a purely subjective illusion. There is truth in William Wat- 
son’s quatrain: 
“For metaphors of man we search the skies, 
And find our allegory in all the air. 


We gaze on Nature with Narcissus’ eyes, 
Enamour’d of our shadow everywhere.” 


There can be no question, however, that a person laboring under 
strong emotion instinctively tends to color nature with his mood, 
and that the pathetic fallacy is a source of dramatic and poetic 
effects. 

Shelley, the most lyrical of English poets, gazed “on Nature 
with Narcissus’ eyes,” and he found his shadow everywhere. Pri- 
marily a maker of dreams, his nature poetry is dream-scenery 
all aglow with “the light that never was on sea or land.” In 
his essay on Shelley, Francis Thompson declares that most of 
Shelley’s poetry sprang from the child’s faculty of make-believe. 
And Thompson insists that Shelley is anything but Wordsworth- 
ian in his treatment of nature. 


“For with Nature the Wordsworthians will admit no tamper- 
ing: they exact the direct interpretative reproduction of her; 
that the poet should follow her as a mistress, not use her as a 
handmaid. To such following of Nature, Shelley felt no call. 
He saw in her not a picture set for his copying, but a palette set 
for his brush; not a habitation prepared for his inhabiting, but 
a Coliseum whence he might quarry stones for his own palace. 
Even in his descriptive passages the dream-character of his 
scenery is notorious; it is not the clear, recognizable scenery of 
Wordsworth, but a landscape that hovers athwart the heat and 
haze arising from his crackling fantasies. The materials for such 
visionary Edens have evidently been accumulated from direct 
experience, but they are recomposed by him into such scenes as 
—_ mortal eye beheld. ‘Don’t you wish you had?’ as Turner 
said.” 


In Shelley’s pantheistic conception of the universe, external 
nature and man are two embodiments of love. He believed that 
the spirit of love immanent in all things would bring about a 
golden age of freedom on earth. He was influenced by Plato 
and Spinoza, but from William Godwin, the philosophic radical 
who aimed at the overthrow of all existing institutions, he de- 
rived cardinal points in his system, such as the doctrine of 
absolute determinism and the doctrine of the perfectibility of 
the race. He was intoxicated with a wild metaphysical dream, 
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and it is for this reason that his poetry, with all its radiant 
beauty and entrancing melody, is lacking in substance. Mat- 
thew Arnold styled him “a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beat- 
ing in the void his luminous wings in vain.” 

Just as Wordsworth’s greatness as a poet is due chiefly to his 
marvelous felicity of expression, and as Byron’s appeal springs 
mainly from his energetic power of language, so Shelley’s repu- 
tation rests primarily upon his incomparable lyricism. In 
poems like The Cloud and To a Skylark he forgets his anarchic 
philosophy and gives us the very ecstasy of song. In these 
poems, as in most of his nature poetry, he is the poet of light and 
the upper air. 

It has been said that if Shelley is the poet of the air, Keats 
is the poet of the green earth. Keenly sensitive to nature’s 
beauty as revealed in form, color, sound and scent, he recorded 
his impressions with a joyous profusion of detail. He gives us 
“a feast of the senses,” but it is incorrect to dismiss him as a 
poet of purely sensuous appeal. His devotion to “the principle 
of beauty in all things,” as Matthew Arnold has pointed out, was 
an intellectual passion. Keats yearned for ideal beauty and he 
believed that by embodying beauty in his verse he was living up 
to his own dictum: “There is no worthy pursuit but the idea of 
doing some good in the world.” The opening lines of Endymion, 
in which he proclaims that beauty is a perennial source of hap- 
piness to mankind, supply the key to everything he wrote: 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing.” 


In his flawless sonnet, On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer, which was written in his nineteenth year, Keats records 
his immediate response to beauty in literature. He had only to 
read a classic in order to feel like an astronomer who discovers a 
new planet, or like the explorer who was the first to gaze at the 
wide expanse of the Pacific Ocean. He was also a lover of nature’s 
loveliness. In the Ode to a Nightingale, when he flies “on the 
viewless wings of Poesy” to the “verdurous glooms” where the 
bird sings, he makes a pleasurable assault upon all the senses. 
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As he listens to the song of the nightingale, he muses on death, 
which he defines as the end of everything. Individual man dies 
but the song of the nightingale is heard in every generation. 
Beauty triumphs over death, because in nature there is a peren- 
nial resurrection of loveliness. And what nature does, art also 
can do. In the Ode on a Grecian Urn, Keats rejoices in the 
ability of the artist to give enduring beauty to a passing moment 
in nature. When nature herself is desolated by winter, the 
“flowery tale” on the urn, which can never “bid the Spring 
adieu,” is there to afford joy and healing to the human spirit. 

In his ode, To Autumn, Keats handles his favorite theme—the 
sensuous joys of earth. This ode, as Amy Lowell asserts, is a 
picture without any implications beyond itself. There is no at- 
tempt to find any hidden meaning in autumn, or to interpret the 
beauty of the season in terms of significance to man. This 
dreamy picture of an autumnal day reveals the source of Keats’s 
power, which is also the source of his weakness—“his ability to 
take the beauty of the present moment so completely into his 
heart that it seems an eternal possession.” 

Keats worshipped beauty as an ideal. He ranked the sensuous 
appeal of literature, nature and art far above the enticements of 
human passion, but he had little or no conception of spiritual 
loveliness. Recoiling from Christianity, he sought a refuge in 
his religion of the beautiful. His approach to nature was that 
of the ancient Greeks. In any evaluation of Keats it must be 
remembered that his life was a struggle with poverty, disease 
and hardship, and that he was a mere youth of twenty-four when 
he died. 

In the Victorian era the approach of poets to nature was 
largely conditioned by the advance of science. Wordsworth 
found joy, quietude and peace in nature but he ignored aspects 
opened up by scientific research. The Victorian poets were 
forced to consider the bewildering vastness and waste of nature, 
her rigid laws, her indifference and her terrors. In the scientific 
view the universe is a battle-ground of elemental forces, and 
every woodland is a slaughter-house. 

Tennyson was frankly mystified by the vision of nature re- 
vealed by science. In his In Memoriam and other poems, he 
records his horrified reaction to astronomical and geological 
data, he recoils from the biological jungle “red in tooth and 
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claw,” and he bemoans the fact that “Nature lends such evil 
dreams.” Tennyson realized that science, in spite of the flam- 
boyant claims made by its devotees, can never solve the mystery 
of nature. His Flower in the Crannied Wall proclaims that there 
are limits to the power of the human intellect, beyond which it is 
impossible to pass. He was most accurate in registering his 
impressions of nature, but he made no effort to interpret either 
stars or atoms. 

Apart from his allusions to the scientific aspect of nature, 
Tennyson was content to use the external world as a background 
for persons. No other poet is more skilful in his employment 
of scenery to convey emotion. Frequently he poises an ideal 
character against a background which creates the proper atmos- 
phere for the understanding of the poem. In Saint Agnes’ Eve 
the scenic accessories are in perfect accord with the saintly char- 
acter of the virgin martyr. The descriptive details in the follow- 
ing stanza from The Lotos-Eaters, which conjure up a mood of 
dreamy languor, constitute an ideal environment for the world- 
weary mariners: 


“There is sweet music here that softer falls 

Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 

Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep, 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep.” 


Matthew Arnold, who wrote most of his poetry between 1849 
and 1870, represents “the main movement of mind” of the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. His faith in Christianity 
was shaken by the agnostic science and biblical criticism of the 
Victorian era. In an age of religious doubt and intellectual 
turmoil he preached stoical resignation, a lesson which he pro- 
fessed to derive from nature. Although he rejected Wordsworth’s 
pantheism, he is a Wordsworthian in his approach to nature. 
Like Wordsworth, he sought to interpret the characteristic appeal 
of a particular scene. In Dover Beach, for instance, he listens 
to the melancholy throbbing of a moonlit sea. Like Words- 
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worth, he also admired nature for her calm and steadfastness, 
and he believed that man could find in nature the inspiration for 
“quiet work.” Arnold’s poem, A Wish, in which he goes to 
nature for consolation in the face of death, stands in strong con- 
trast to Hora Novissima, the poem in which Newman looks for- 
ward to the ministrations of the Church to assuage his last 
moments upon earth. These two poems, the one charged with 
the defiant stoicism of an agnostic, and the other breathing the 
pious aspirations of a believer, define the wide gulf which 
separated Victorian poets on the question of religion. 

Unlike Tennyson and Arnold, who were profoundly disturbed 
by the discoveries of science, George Meredith took over Dar- 
win’s theory of evolution and defied it. He teaches that Mother 
Earth is “our only visible friend,” but that she is a stoical 
Mother, who, refusing to coddle man, gives him not what he 
desires but what he needs. Mother Earth’s first lesson to man 
is that it is useless to whine for personal immortality. Her 
second lesson is that an impersonal cosmic force, which con- 
tinually progresses toward perfection, and which operates in na- 
ture and in man by means of struggle, is the “unalterable law” 
of the universe. Meredith is thus a pantheist, for his system of 
endless growth toward perfection, with its identification of man 
and external nature, postulates an impersonal evolving god. We 
may admit that there is progress in the universe, but we must 
hold that the progress is in ourselves, not in God. Meredith’s 
creed, with its stress on Earth, the stern and stoical Mother, 
teaching lessons of “hard wisdom,” is far from captivating. 

Thomas Hardy, the last of the Victorians, in his attitude 
toward nature, stands at the opposite pole to Wordsworth and 
Meredith. His reaction to the scientific thought of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century was one of blank despair. Mate- 
rialistic science taught that the universe was a mere mechanism 
without purpose. Hardy adopted this view, and, after the 
manner of Browning’s Caliban, he proceeded to explain the 
meaningless universe of science in terms of a blind, mechanical 
and malignant god. In the words of G. K. Chesterton, he be- 
came “a sort of village atheist brooding and blaspheming over 
the village idiot.” Hardy is a fatalist. He proclaims that the 
main factor in life is chance, or accident; and he blames the 
“Immanent Will” for moving the universe without feeling or de- 
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sign. In nature he found only the confirmation of his own pes- 
simistic outlook. 

Catholic poets in their treatment of nature take their cues 
from Holy Scripture. The inspired writers of the Bible looked 
at nature from a profoundly religious standpoint. The visible 
universe spoke to them of God’s wisdom, power and beneficence. 
The first half of Psalm 18, for instance, announces that the 
starry heavens in their vastness, order, splendor and mystery 
chant the praises of God incessantly, in a universal language, 
and to the whole world. And St. Paul asserts that external 
nature is a mirror which reflects God: “For the invisible things of 
him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made: his eternal power also, and 
divinity” (Romans, I, 20). That the visible creation blazons the 
utter dependence of all things on God, and hence that even on 
the plane of nature’s course there is sufficient evidence to justify 
man in placing his absolute trust in God, is the argument of the 
climacteric passages in the Book of Job. 

Catholic poets, after the manner of the inspired writers of 
Holy Scripture, describe natural objects in terms of their origin; 
for, in the words of G. K. Chesterton, “their origin is part of 
them and indeed the most important part of them.” St. Francis 
of Assisi was a lover of external nature. In his great lyric, The 
Canticle of the Sun, he called things by the names of “brother” 
and “sister,” because he recognized in them the same origin as 
himself. Dante also styled nature “the child of God”; and, like 
St. Francis, he found joy and companionship in nature. In the 
midst of the bitter poverty and privations of his exile, he could 
write: “I hold my exile in honor. What of it? Can I not every- 
where look upon the sun and the stars?” 

Ruskin’s dictum that “art is man’s delight in God’s work” 
describes nature poems like Francis Thompson’s To a Snowflake, 
Alice Meynell’s To a Daisy, Gerard Manley Hopkins’ Pied 
Beauty, Joyce Kilmer’s Trees and G. K. Chesterton’s The 
Mystery. In Chesterton’s poem the last line reads: “I wonder 
at not wondering.” For him the universe was an incredibly 
beautiful palace of wonders; and he insists that the poet should 
be in a state of perpetual astonishment. 

If Holy Scripture encourages poets to hymn the praises of the | 
visible universe, it also warns them not to divinize nature. Such 
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a warning is conveyed in the following passage from the Book of 
Wisdom (XIII, 1-3): 
“But all men are vain who have failed to know God, 
And from the good things that are seen have not acknowledged 
him that is, 
Or by meditating on his works have not recognized their 
artificer, 
But have imagined fire, or wind, or swift air, 
Or the circle of the stars, or the great water, or the sun and 
moon, 
To be the gods that rule the world. 
If, delighted with their beauty, they took them to be gods, 
Let them know how much their Lord is more beautiful; 
For the first author of beauty made them all.” 

Catholic poets teach the transcendence of God by which He 
is essentially distinct from (and infinitely above) the physical 
world, and the immanence of God by which He is present in all 
things as the cause of their being. In the Catholic view the 
entire universe overflows with the sustaining presence of God’s 
power and love. Francis Thompson’s The Kingdom of God is a 
touching confession of faith in the doctrine that God, although 
He infinitely transcends the universe, does not dwell aloof from 
it as if He were not interested in it. This poem draws a line of 
sharp distinction between the Catholic dogma of God’s omni- 
presence and the pantheistic idea that God is identified with 
nature. 

The impotence of nature to satisfy the human heart, when love 
of nature is divorced from revealed truth, is the theme of the 
following possage from The Hound of Heaven: 

“Tn vain my tears were wet on Heaven’s grey cheek. 
For ah! we know not what each other says 
These things and I; in sound I speak— 
Their sound is but their stir, they speak by silences. 
Nature, poor stepdame, cannot slake my drouth; 
Let her, if she would owe me, 
Drop yon blue bosom-veil of sky, and show me 
The breasts o’ her tenderness: 
Never did any milk of hers once bless 
My thirsting mouth.” 
In these lines Thompson elaborates on a thought which he ex- 
pressed in his essay, Nature’s Immortality: “She [Nature] is 
God’s daughter and stretches forth her hand only to her Father’s 


friends.” 
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An important aspect of the allusions to nature which we find 
in Holy Scripture is the use of natural objects as symbols of 
spiritual doctrines and practices. The prophets of the Old 
Testament, for instance, announced the future Messiah as the 
“Orient from on high,” the “Day-Spring of hope,” and the “Ris- 
ing Sun of justice,” and Christ Himself chose the sun as the 
symbol of His relations to the invisible and supernatural uni- 
verse, when He said: “I am the light of the world.” 

In the Middle Ages the language of symbolism was the favorite 
mode of conveying religious truth. The Schoolmen argued that, 
since the effect always bears a resemblance to its cause, the 
visible universe has retained traces of the Divine nature which 
created it. They saw the cosmos as a medium of expression for 
the infinite, just as speech is a medium of expression for thought. 
To a medieval poet like Dante, nature was a vast system of 
“frozen theology,” a glorified billboard displaying God’s adver- 
tisements. 

Catholic poets go to nature for symbols of spiritual truths; 
they “sacramentalize” the visible world by seeking for sensible 
signs of sacred things. That everything in external nature is 
“sacramental” is the thesis of Joseph Plunkett’s memorable 
poem, J See His Blood upon the Rose. In a number of poems 
Francis Thompson develops the theme that “Nature and the 
Catholic Church are one in their ritual.” For instance, in the 
opening lines of Orient Ode he draws a striking parallel between 
the progress of the sun through the heavens and the ritual of the 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Many of Father Tabb’s 
exquisite lyrics present religious doctrines and practices in the 
picture-language of nature. The poem which he entitled The 
Sisters may stand as an illuminating example of the Catholic 
way of “sacramentalizing” nature: 


“The waves forever move; 
The hills forever rest: 
Yet each alike the heavens approve 
And Love alike hath blessed 
A Martha’s household care, 
A Mary’s cloistered prayer.” 


I. J. Semper. 


Columbia College, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 











THE EDUCATIONAL CHALLENGE 


If one considers the number who have been or now are in our 
public schools and the past and present expenditures for public 
schools and colleges, it is clear that our country is more devoted 
to education than any nation has ever been before. If one notes 
the loose morals, the widespread prevalence of crime, and the 
disregard of law in this country, he is shocked at the contrast. 
The question of the kind of education we are getting becomes an 
insistent one. A century ago, Horace Mann, the father of our 
public schools, made a forecast which is so wide of the mark 
as to be pathetic: 


“The common school is the greatest discovery ever made by 
man. Let the common school be expanded to its capabilities and 
nine-tenths of the crimes in the penal code will become ob- 
solete; the long catalogue of human ills will be abridged. Man 
will walk safely by day, every pillow will be inviolate by night; 
property, life, and character will be held by stronger tenure and 
all rational hopes for the future will be brightened.” 


This naive belief in the potency of education is still widely 
held. Generous gifts and public funds are spent with lavish 
hand on our educational institutions without any adequate 
scrutiny of methods used or results obtained. It is true that 
many analyses of the educational process have been made, but 
certain fundamental defects exceedingly difficult to remedy have 
not even been named. Education, like religion, should stimu- 
late the will to do right. Even thirty years ago a widespread 
educational slogan was: “Conduct is three-fourths of life.” It has 
long since been displaced by a whole procession of slogans, each 
devoted to some petty detail of method and quickly replacing 
its predecessor with its author now unremembered. 

Education is uncertain both in its methods and in its aims. 
An initial difficulty is a failure to perceive and to define those 
aims. Is it a preparation for living or a preparation to earn 
a living? In practice, the answer, outside our professional 
schools, is a hybrid thing, attempting in a feeble, continually 
changing way to reach both goals at once. Today no topic is 
more frequently discussed than the confusion in present-day edu- 
cation. For years various publishers in their advertising matter 
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have proclaimed at frequent intervals that this or that new book 
solves our present educational perplexities. James Truslow 
Adams, however, summarizes our educational achievements in 
a single trenchant sentence: “A century of popular education has 
given us a literate public which has built up the popular press 
which deceives them into deceiving others.” 

The colleges are discovering that something is seriously wrong. 
In 1915 Harvard began a new college plan. The leaven thus 
set to work has spread widely, and today over a hundred colleges 
and universities are formulating “new” schemes of education 
which now attract about as much real attention as a passing 
car. A frequent aim of the “new” schemes is to base the giving 
of a degree on something besides credits in courses whose con- 
tent at the time of graduation is too often forgotten. Many 
colleges are now requiring the candidate for graduation to pass 
in his senior year a comprehensive examination on a considerable 
part of the work he has taken. No doubt this is an improvement 
in administrative honesty, but it is a purely academic matter. As 
will be seen, the vital problems are still unsolved. 

1. In the secondary field the educational theorists are and have 
been questioning everything. For over thirty years the sec- 
ondary schools have been worked and reworked into the costly 
existing models which are along the lines of an intellectual cafe- 
teria with many dishes having low food content and no one dar- 
ing to say what is a wholesome meal for normal minded chil- 
dren. At the present time, not content with the chaotic condi- 
tion thus produced, the same group, more numerous and bold, 
are casting envious eyes on the colleges and are engaged in the 
attempt to produce in them the same confusion which is an ac- 
complished fact in the high school. 

2. If we come to the crux of the matter, our public grade, high 
school, and college education is largely of the intellect and not 
of the heart. One prime purpose of education should be the for- 
mation of character which will give some insurance of decent 
conduct in those educated. This means that sound education 
must provide a wealth of what we may call for the moment at 
least spiritual values. This is a second great deficiency of edu- 
cation, for such spiritual values as now result are usually an 
incidental by-product partly of our cultured home surroundings 
where they exist and of the personality and the influence of the 
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instructor and not of the thing taught. The significance of the 
age at which character and rules of conduct are permanently 
formed is disputed. It is often said that the character and the 
conduct of young people are seldom affected by education be- 
yond the high school. Yet the student contacts and confidences 
through many years of college teaching, supplemented by per- 
sonal conferences frequently sought by the student, leave me 
with the certainty that many of the finer college students seek 
and desire guidance. They have a feeling that right and wrong 
are not relative terms, that sex morality is an important matter, 
and their questions about the existence of God are earnest and 
pathetic. They are profoundly disturbed by the pagan character 
of much of the classroom instruction they hear and the pagan 
viewpoint of the instructors. Their intuitions make them feel 
its unsoundness, but they cannot answer the smart questions they 
hear nor can they see their way out of the intellectual pitfalls so 
cleverly presented. 

3. The widespread belief that this is a scientific age, that 
science moving ever forward will ultimately solve most of our 
problems and is now solving those of education, needs examina- 
tion. Science is an objective study of the facts of nature. The 
truly experimental sciences are physics, chemistry, certain parts 
of biology and bacteriology, and the field of modern medicine. 
In these regions experimentation makes results conclusive and 
certain. Certain other subjects are in our curricula, however, in 
which only inconclusive experiments or none can be devised. 
Then there are still other sciences which are based not on ex- 
perimentation but on masses of observed fact and sound logic, of 
which geology is a fine example. Unfortunately there are also 
fields in which sound conclusions cannot be drawn because suffi- 
ciently extensive observations are unavailable. Consequently 
there has arisen in the educational curricula of the day a vast 
domain of pseudo-science in which the proper role of hypothesis 
has been ignored. There theory and speculation are confused 
with fact, unproved conclusions are pyramided endlessly, and 
faulty logic reigns over the whole. Science is a magic word and 
many educators desire to use it and enroll their work, rightly or 
wrongly, under its banner. A multitude of workers attempt to 
copy, so far as possible, “the scientific method” and call their 
“results” science. Actually a great number of these are merely 
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delving in fact-finding subjects in which no experiments can be 
performed to give them a sound basis and no laws can be stated 
that unify their content. 

But useful, interesting, and all-pervading as sound science is, 
there is a by-product of it which educationally is harmful be- 
cause it leads to a negation of spiritual values. Measurement 
and observation checked and rechecked give a certainty which 
sound science assuredly has. The modern scientific method, 
however, has developed the habit of dealing with the measurable 
and the observable alone, to the exclusion of less rigid things. 
Now this exclusion of all that cannot be weighed and measured 
has become for many a fatal impediment to the understanding 
of reality. We cannot apply measurement and mathematical 
formulae to the poetry of Shakespeare, but that does not make 
its beauty any less real than the facts of physics and chemistry. 

Turning to science itself, we find it studiously avoiding con- 
sideration of final causes. For example, how the sun, a mass 
of matter, apparently holds another mass of matter, the earth, 
in its orbit is a profound mystery. Newton, perhaps the most 
penetrating thinker on such things that this world has seen, 
meditated long on the phenomenon, but no one, living or dead, 
has visualized the mechanics of the process. We call it the 
operation of the law of gravitation, and Newton himself dis- 
covered and proved the formula by which it works. But that 
does not explain it, and the human mind asks for an explanation. 

Consider another illustration. If one looks on a summer 
evening off to the northeast in just the right direction, he can 
see a faint haze of light—the Andromeda Nebula. It is a vast 
assemblage of stars rivaling our own Milky Way with its seventy 
billion suns. The light that enters your eye as you look has 
been 900,000 years on its long journey through space. Yet if 
that light enters the spectroscope it carries a definite story of the 
composition of that host of suns. If it enters our photometers, 
it tells us clearly of the regular waxing and waning of some 
variable stars in the nebula, and the precise value of the periods 
of change enables the astronomer to compute the distance of the 
nebula. What transcendent perfection is here. With marvelous 
fidelity the story told before man himself existed on this earth 
is brought with the tremendous velocity of light through the 
unimaginable reaches of space to his eye today. A mere wave 
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motion does this. A motion in the hypothetical ether of the 
physicist, an ether postulated because “the human mind cannot 
conceive of energy being transmitted without a carrier.” But for 
all that, light may travel through empty space even though the 
method cannot be visualized by any mind. In both these cases, 
gravitation and light, why not say humbly we seem here to be 
in touch with the direct action of God? 

Milliken says: 

“The most important thing in the world is a belief in moral and 
spiritual values. It was because we lost that belief that the 
World War came, and if we do not now find a way to strengthen 
that belief then science is of no value.” 

4. Unfortunately, modern psychology is undermining the 
sound sanctions of conduct. A few years ago, a European psy- 
chologist—an exponent of psycho-analysis—came to this coun- 
try. He received widespread notice through the press and be- 
came wealthy through the sale of his books. The whole trend 
of his teaching is unscientific and immoral. Essentially he as- 
sumes that man has no soul, and his final message is to go as 
you please in matters of sex. Other men connected with our 
universities are reaching the same point through behaviorism. 
One of the most harmful implications of present-day teaching 
is the attempt to make human psychology scientific by a wide 
and detailed study of the behavior of animals. By subtle im- 
plication, and directly, the doctrine is presented that human 
beings have no soul and are nothing more than higher types of 
animals. 

Certain theories of psychology strike at the roots of decent 
conduct by denying free will. The anti-social nature of such 
teaching is obvious when we ask, Why do we have laws in our 
statute books and courts and officials to enforce them? Never- 
theless, many psychologists teach that our deciding to do or 
not to do a certain act is automatic; that is, what we do ap- 
parently on our Own initiative is but the result of our instincts 
and desires and that these come from inheritance or environ- 
ment. 

Sound science, in the words of Dr. Ralph S. Lillie, speaks dif- 
ferently: 


“Science and philosophy, but especially science, have found 
great difficulty in reconciling the apparent indetermination of 
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many vital manifestations, particularly voluntary action, with 
the strict determinism of physical science. The traditional 
problem of freedom, with all its implications, is the classical ex- 
pression of the difficulty. . . . The universality of the rule of 
physical determination as regards very minute, or quantum 
phenomena, is now subject to question; and in the highest man- 
ifestations of life, prediction (that is, the discovery of a mechan- 
ical law governing conduct) is not possible at all.” 


Translated into simple English: 


“He says that we are free; that there has been observed under 
the microscope certain actions which look much like the verita- 
ble finger of God, glimpsed for an instant through the screen of 
matter behind which His power forever works—a power that 
we so Often fail to recognize because, from our infinitesimal ob- 
servation of it, it acts according to laws—laws we have for the 
most part made ourselves and to which we almost invariably 
give a personality and an omnipotence we would feign deny to 
the Deity whose doings they so imperfectly record.” (Wick- 
ham, The Misbehaviorists, page 168.) 


5. Perhaps as much harm is done in sociology as in psychol- 
ogy. One keen critic says: “Sociology is not a science bad or 
good; but it is a morality mostly bad.” Many texts on sociology 
written by authors in university positions could be quoted. 
Some of these are reference books; others are texts for the class- 
room. One sample, by no means the worst, from a widely used 
textbook must suffice. 


“Monogamy, with its lifelong hold on both parties, is incom- 
patible with personal freedom. Divorce entails expense, trouble, 
and a certain stigma so long as present social attitudes prevail; 
it is better, consequently, to have no marriage ceremony at all 
and simply have those who love each other live together as hus- 
band and wife as long as they agree with each other. Monog- 
amy is only a fallacy which many people believe in but few 
really observe.” 


It is a singular fact that the thief does not think all men are 
dishonest, but the unchaste find it difficult to believe that any 
are chaste. What is the program of these teachers of American 
youth? It seems that their aim is to make fornication respect- 
able. 

Have the children no rights that those who bring them into 
the world must respect? School and college administrators know 
that a large proportion of the students whose misbehavior brings 
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them before the disciplinary committees are largely the product 
of broken homes in which parents are divorced or separated or 
remarried. 

Education is necessary for a democracy. But what kind of 
education? Can a democracy survive which permits the schools 
it supports and on which it largely depends to train good citi- 
zens to be prostitutes, to teach and to encourage antisocial be- 
havior? 

6. History, is not an experimental science. Its business is the 
discovery, presentation, and interpretation of the facts concern- 
ing the actions of the leaders and groups of men in time past. 
Its task today is a tremendous one. 

The teaching of history has improved greatly in the last thirty 
years. The larger part of it, however, is still unscientific—non- 
factual. When interpretation is necessary, objectivity is too 
often disregarded and the presentation becomes emotional and 
prejudiced. Here, as elsewhere, logic and fairness are contin- 
ually disregarded—inaccurate historians are relied on and ac- 
curate ones are called biased. A single quotation from the 
preface to the seventeen volume Cambridge Modern History 


enforces these points. 


“Great additions have been made to our knowledge of the 
past: The long conspiracy against the revelation of truth has 
gradually given way and competing historians have been zealous 
to take advantage of the change. The printing of archives has 
kept pace with the admission of inquirers; the total mass of 
new matter which the last half century has added amounts to 
many thousand volumes. In view of changes and gains such as 
these it has become impossible for the historical writers of the 
present age to trust without reserve even the most respected sec- 
ondary authorities. The honest student finds himself contin- 
ually deserted, retarded, and misled by the classics of historical 
literature and has to hew his own way through multitudinous 
transactions, periodicals and official transactions to reach the 
truth. Ultimate history cannot be reached in this generation; 
but so far as documentary evidence is concerned, conventional 
history can be discarded and the point can be shown that has 
been reached on the road from one to the other.” 


This means that a long list of historians, Gibbon, Green, 
Motley, Macauley, Froude, and others are suspect at every 
point. It has been said that “the whole story of Europe looks 
quite different from the point of view of the cultivated French- 
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man or Italian from what it does in the eyes of the average 
educated Englishman or American.” Historians like Lord Acton, 
who wrote the preface referred to, are keenly aware how thor- 
oughly “conventional” history has been absorbed by Americans. 
Not long ago certain texts on history were used very widely in 
our high schools. They were written by an unscholarly man who 
wrote “conventional” history, never seeming to consult a primary 
source. A published criticism of this writer’s medieval and 
modern history which listed errors of fact ran to some three 
hundred pages. 

It will be agreed that history should be factual and pre- 
sented with care, breadth, and fairness. A prime requisite in 
interpretation is that personages and events of the past be pre- 
sented in the light of the ideals and customs of the age in which 
they lived. In a mixed population like ours history should be a 
means of promoting tolerance and understanding, of diminish- 
ing national jealousies, and of bringing nearer the day when 
war will be infrequent or possibly cease. 

It can be taken for granted that when Jews, Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and agnostics listen to instruction in the same class the 
teaching of religion must not be undertaken. Consequently a 
stupendous difficulty arises when religion is thus year by year 
studiously avoided, young people in great numbers acquire the 
belief that it is of secondary importance and a doubtful matter 
at best. Properly barred from giving religious instruction, ed- 
ucation has turned to patriotism as a substitute. Recently the 
New York legislature passed a law requiring that the history of 
the Revolution be taught so as to promote patriotism. Pub- 
lishers have for some time found that their texts on history are 
criticized because they are unpatriotic, not because they are 
untrue. It will be a long time before our schools generally will 
teach the truth about the Mexican War, our acquirement of 
California, the Spanish American War, or our entry into the 
World War. In fact, it may become dangerous, if it is not al- 
ready so, for any teacher to present our history correctly, for 
it may be regarded as disloyal to think. Yet we are making our 
way steadily toward a totalitarian state by teaching nationalism 
in preference to truth. Thus does nationalism even in a democ- 
racy become a religion. 
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7. Literally, philosophy is the love of wisdom. Actually phi- 
losophers have arisen because they desired to understand 
reality. A philosopher must be familiar with science and a 
scientist should be a sound philosopher. To the philosopher, how- 
ever, reality may be something not measurable or objective but, 
nevertheless, imperatively demanding explanation. Such a prob- 
lem is the origin of life. It is a sure teaching of science that 
life proceeds from living things. Living beings, both plant and 
animal, are links in a chain going back into a far-off past. That 
chain is not endless; there must have been a first link. We 
are thus finally brought face to face with the Creator in a man- 
ner so unavoidable that a clear perception of this fact should 
enter into the thought of the day until such a time as science 
has shown how to evoke life from non-living matter. Scientists, 
however, do not so teach. On the contrary they make hypo- 
theses, (a) life is generated spontaneously, (b) life is eternal, 
(c) life is the work of a Creator. 

For (a) Huxley has made for many scientists an act of faith 
(not science). “If it were given me to look beyond the abyss of 
geologically recorded time I should expect to be a witness to 
the evolution of living protoplasm from non-living matter.” 

That is “the proven impossibility of today becomes thinkable 
through the mist of uncounted yesterdays.” (Cosmogony, 
Agnes Clerke.) 

(b) “Life is eternal—it has always propagated itself in the 
shape of living organisms from cells and individuals composed 
of cells . . . life may have been transplanted for eternal ages 
from solar system to solar system and from planet to planet of 
the same system.” (Arrhenius, Worlds in the Making.) 

The simple answer to these pyramided hypotheses is: “Diffi- 
culties do not vanish on being pushed into a corner, the problem 
of life is as formidable in one world as in another.” (Cos- 
mogony, Agnes Clerke.) 

(c) Hard pressed the real problem is ignored or evaded by 
invoking the principle of the “uniformity of nature” . . . “the 
universe was orderly yesterday, is orderly today, and will be 
orderly tomorrow.” This is not science; it is an assumption— 
an act of faith. Even so, one may inquire, What about the order 
of the day before yesterday? Did the non-living matter of the 
day before yesterday turn into the living matter of yesterday? 
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So far as science can see today the origin of life constitutes a 
definite unavoidable break in the uniformity of nature. 

One of the illogical methods of science is the failure to reason 
in parallel lines as in the two following instances. The as- 
tronomer has verified the law of gravitation in comparatively 
few cases. These include a few hundred bodies in the solar 
system and some double stars. From these comparatively few 
eases the astronomer infers that gravitation holds throughout 
our Milky Way system with its seventy billion suns. Nor does 
he doubt that it holds for the suns in the galaxies and the super- 
galaxies beyond our own Milky Way. From a few verifications 
the astronomer concludes in the complete generality of the law. 
The biologist does not so reason. True, he finds in countless 
cases (not merely a few hundred) that life always has been 
found to proceed from living things. Does he draw the conclu- 
sion that in this chain there must have been a first link—a Crea- 
tor? No; he makes hypotheses. 

8. Another problem of reality is the evidence of design in the 
universe about us. Perhaps the argument was never better 
stated than by Paley. His illustration of a watch and a stone 
both picked up by chance on the heath by a traveler from some 
other world, one of the two—the watch—giving evidence of a 
designer is classic. Paley was a master at marshalling his ar- 
guments. In this particular one he is quite general. He argues 
that they may be second causes and many courses of second 
causes between what we observe of nature and the Deity; but 
there must be intelligence somewhere, there must be more in 
nature than we see and amongst the things unseen, there must 
be an intelligent designing author. 

In an early estimate of Paley, Darwin said: “I do not think 
I hardly ever admired a book more than Paley’s Natural The- 
ology. I could formerly almost have said it by heart.” Years 
later, after the formulation of his Theory of Natural Selection, 
Darwin wrote: “The old argument from design as given by Paley 
which formerly seemed to me so conclusive fails now that the Law 
of Natural Selection has been discovered.” Darwin’s attitude 
towards the argument from design became widespread among 
scientists. Herbert Spencer called it “an illegitimate symbol- 
ism.” The last twenty-five years, however, have brought a 
striking change, and Darwin’s Theory of Natural Selection is 
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itself discarded. Does the reader doubt it? I can quote English, 
French, German, American, and Italian authorities on biology, 
forty or more, and the tenor of their evidence is the same as 
that of Bateson, the English biologist, who said: “We (biologists 
in general) have come to the conclusion that the principle of 
Natural Selection cannot have been the chief fact in determining 
species.” (Melbourne Address, 1914.) 

Driesch, the German authority, the successor to Haeckel, says: 
“For men of clear intellect Darwinism has long been dead.” 

Let there be no mistake. Nothing is said here about the posi- 
tion of Evolution (or, more precisely, Transformism) today but 
of the particular modus operandi proposed by Darwin. Philo- 
sophically the point is vital. 


“So long as the chance of fortuitous hypothesis of adaptation 
reigned Paley’s argument for the existence of God was set aside, 
but our more profound knowledge of creative evolution gained by 
direct observation of nature leaves Paley’s argument just as 
strong as it ever was. Paley’s Evidences can now be no more 
effectively challenged than they could in 1858. Many biologists 
have entirely abandoned mechanistic theories of adaptation. . . . 
If I have made a single contribution to biology which I think is 
permanent it is the profession that living nature is purposive.” 
(Henry Fairfield Osborn.) 


That is the answer, but it is not put before the students in our 
schools and colleges. Young men and women by the thousands 
are today reduced by their science teachers to the condition so 
vividly and poignantly described by Romanes: 


“IT am not ashamed to confess that, with this virtual negation 
of God, the universe has lost to me its soul of loveliness; and 
although from henceforth the precept to work while it is day will 
doubtless but gain intensified force from the terribly intensified 
meaning of the words that the night cometh in which no man 
can work, yet at times I think, as think at times I must, of the 
appalling contrast between the hallowed glory of the creed which 
once was mine, and the lonely mystery of existence as now I find 
it—at such times I shall ever feel it impossible to avoid the 
sharpest pang of which my nature is susceptible.” 


Not only is a false story implied and vital omissions made but 
positive teaching directly contrary to fact is given as in one 
state university where the professor of philosophy teaches “there 
is no proof that God exists.”~ The equivalent of this type of 
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teaching is widespread. The slowly swinging pendulum returns. 
Twenty-three hundred years ago Socrates confuted the atheist 
Aristodemus in Xenophon’s hearing, using Paley’s argument. 
For the watch he substituted the paintings of Polycletus and the 
statues of Zeuxis. It may be asked in all sincerity if there is in 
any university of this country today a philosopher who may 
properly be classed with Socrates, one of the three great philos- 
ophers who were the glory of ancient Greece. 

9. This, then, is the educational challenge. Can we exclude 
from the secondary school and college the teaching of false his- 
tory, false patriotism, false psychology, false philosophy, bad 
ethics, immoral standards of conduct, and all pseudo-science? 
Can we shape the courses offered so as to turn out educated 
people who can think logically, who are not impatient with defi- 
nition, who show capacity for strict argument, who are not averse 
to controversy, who do not depend on mere affirmation, who can 
distinguish between emotion, habitual ideas, and logic and who 
have informed minds with love and respect for spiritual things? 
Can we take up with intelligence and energy our own educational 
problems instead of clinging to the illusion of the chimerical 
optimists who tell us the “rosy dawn of science” which is soon to 
break will solve them for us? Most assuredly great improve- 
ment through our own efforts is possible, and it is imperative 
if our democracy is to endure. 

Wii A. Lusy. 











“THAT THE STUDENTS OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS MAY 
BE TAUGHT ABOUT THE MISSIONS” 


Through the paternal solicitude of the Holy Father he reserves 
the May Mission Intention for the younger members of his flock. 
In his capacity as head of a universal Church he realizes that 
these will be the leaders of the next generation into whose hands 
must pass the standard which heralds the possible realization of 
Christ’s own mandate “to teach all nations.” 

In his “Rerum Ecclesiae” His Holiness Pope Pius XI had 
already voiced his appeal to the children attending Catholic in- 
stitutions of learning. “We desire,” he said, “that in all institu- 
tions and orphan asylums, in parochial schools, in colleges and 
in religious houses of women, there should ascend to Heaven 
every day, a prayer that the Divine Mercy may descend upon 
so many unhappy beings and upon such populous pagan nations. 
What can the Heavenly Father refuse to grant to the innocent 
and chaste?” In this same memorable document the Holy Father 
also states: “For this reason you will do a thing conformable to 
Our desire and in keeping with the mind and sentiments of the 
faith if some special prayer for the missions and for the conver- 
sion of the heathen to the true faith be added to the rosary and 
to other such prayers as are accustomed to be recited in the 
parish churches and in other churches and let the children be 
invited and encouraged to this end.” 


A REQUISITE OF MISSION DOCTRINE 


It would seem therefore that the first requisite for the teaching 
of the doctrine of the missions is the training of our Catholic 
youth to pray for the missions. How necessary this habit of 
prayer is may be judged from the following words of the Holy 
Father. “Even though the missionaries labor zealously; though 
they work and toil and even lay down their lives in leading the 
pagans to the Catholic religion; though they employ all industry 
and diligence and all human means, still all this shall be of no 
avail, all their efforts shall go to naught, unless God touches the 
hearts of the pagans to soften them and to draw them to Him. 
Now it is easy to see that everyone has the opportunity to pray, 
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and so this help, the very nourishment of the missions, is within 
the power of all to supply.” 

This summarizing of the pronouncements of Pope Pius XI 
gives an accurate picture of one phase of the apostolate of 
Catholic youth in behalf of the missions. Prayer lies within the 
power of even the poorest of our young people, and once they 
acquire the habit of praying for the missions, automatically they 
will love the missions. 


THE AGE OF YOUTH 


Youth is the age of discovery. The infant discovers his hands 
and feet and then acquires a knowledge of their use. The six- 
year-old learns the combination of letters which makes possible 
the reading of simple sentences. The ten-year-old, unfolding 
the beginnings of the study of history and geography, realizes 
the size and achievements of lands other than his own. The 
fourteen-year-old acquires a knowledge of the unknown quantity 
in his algebra as well as an introduction into a foreign tongue. 
And so the story goes past adolescence into maturity. 

With each new accomplishment, however, there is one fact 
which becomes discernible even to the dullest student. It is the 
part taken by the Catholic Church in every great achievement 
undertaken and completed since the coming of Christ. Thus it 
is that eventually one must come to the realization of the mighty 
force for good this Church has been and still is, and, with this 
knowledge, respect and admiration for it is engendered. 


REPAYING A DEBT 


No student in grammar or high school, college or university, 
can deny the debt the world at large owes Catholicism. The 
armies of the world enlarged the territorial boundaries of the 
various empires but the missionaries of Christ educated rather 
than slaughtered, instructed rather than drilled, loved rather 
than destroyed. It must be remembered that the whole world 
was mission territory at the time of the Apostles and that 
“whole” included the then-undiscovered lands. The era of ex- 
ploration and colonization eventually reached America and then 
it was that missionary activity began in this country. Today 
the United States is able to repay at least some part of her debt 
of gratitude by contributing the prayers and alms of her faithful 
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together with the service of her own sons and daughters who are 
carrying to other lands the message of Faith. 

The active part now being played by Americans in mission 
countries is the proof of the Holy Father’s own statement, for he 
said: “Such a practice (prayer) leads the tender-hearted young, 
who have been accustomed to pray for the eternal salvation of 
pagans from the moment that the flower of charity first began 
to bud in their young hearts, may, with the help of God, receive 
a vocation for the apostolate, a vocation, which, if cultivated 
with care, may perhaps in time, supply capable workers for the 
missionary field.” 


THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 


The enthusiasm of youth brings with it a deep admiration for 
the deeds of bravery performed by the men and women of other 
ages or climes. Perhaps it is this craving for valor which today 
fills so many of our motion picture houses, many of whom feed 
the imaginations of our young people with the wrong type of 
nourishment for their diet of bravery. The gun-toting gangster 
is a craven coward beside the missionary priest, brother or sister, 
armed only with the cross of the Saviour and a doctrine of love 
rather than one of hate. The bully of the screen has nothing 
in common with the hero of Christ, who flaunts death that life 
may be given to souls for whom our Blessed Lord died. The 
soldier of fortune, strutting his flag-waving bravery, finds no 
counterpart in the lone American priest garrotted by bandits in 
China. Mob attacks play no part in missionary work—this re- 
quires a humble bravery, an unassuming impressiveness. 

Today the public press heralds the big game hunters who spend 
months in the jungle to photograph or bring back living speci- 
mens of the jungle. These same specimens are the daily com- 
panions of the missionary in India and Africa and he frequently 
faces dangerous encounters with them. National and museum 
paid explorers, in their trips to unknown or uncharted territories, 
combine natural curiosity with discomfort softened by ample 
monetary remuneration. The missionary undertakes the same 
hazards emboldened by poverty tempered with all-encompassing 
charity. The scientist, deep in his research, is encouraged by his 
desire to alleviate the physical ills of mankind. The missionaries 
in the hospitals, leper asylums and laboratories, devise new 
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means to help, not merely the physical but the spiritual ailments 
of the unfortunates under their care. The educator, secure in his 
well equipped school or university, expounds his pedagogical doc- 
trines. The missionary, in his thatched hut or mission school, 
inculeates faith, hope, and charity together with the regular 
branches of learning into hearts but recently turned from idol- 
atry, cannibalism or sorcery. 

So it would seem that vocations to missionary societies com- 
bine some of the so-called “thrill” which characterize the lives 
of worth-while people of the world. But all are not called to an 
active part in the mission apostolate so it would be well to sum- 
marize in order to include everyone. If one wishes to help in the 
work of evangelization—pray for the missions. If one desires 
to become a part of the Redeemer’s law of charity—love the mis- 
sions and contribute to their support. If one wishes to become 
a twentieth-century soldier of Christ—go to the missions. It is 
student missionary activities such as these, which prompt the 
Catholic youth of America to become interested in the nation- 
wide program of the Catholic Students Mission Crusade. 
Prayer, work and sacrifice for the missions on the part of our 
students will bring about a realization of the Holy Father’s Mis- 
sion Intention “That the students of Catholic schools may be 
taught about the Missions.” 

THE SociETy FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH. 











EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NYA STUDENT AID 


A total of 5,978 students in 168 Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties have received federal assistance from the National Youth 
Administration during 1937-38, it is learned from a statement 
made public by Aubrey Williams, Executive Director of the 
NYA. The money allotted to these students amounts to $807,125. 

One-third fewer college and graduate students than last year 
are receiving federal assistance under the NYA’s Student Aid 
Program this year, Mr. Williams announced. For the current 
academic year, he said, the national quota is 75,993, as compared 
with 124,818 in 1936-37. This, he added, is accounted for by 
the substantial decrease in appropriations received by the NYA 
under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1937. This 
year, no separate allotments were made for college and graduate 
aid. Instead, the colleges and universities were assigned quotas 
of students on the basis of 8 per cent of the combined enrollments 
of undergradute and graduate students, as of October 1, 1936. 

“Though the quota of students represents a 39 per cent reduc- 
tion over last year,” Mr. Williams pointed out, “it is interesting 
to note that actually during December, 1937, only 32.6 per cent 
fewer students were being aided. The reason for this is that the 
quotas were based on an average monthly payment of $15. In 
most of the institutions, however, because of the large number of 
applications for aid, this average payment has been reduced so 
as to assist as many students as possible. Thus in December, 
1937, preliminary figures show that the NYA paid an average 
wage of $11.72 to 95,025 college and graduate students. The 
average wage of the undergraduates was $11.58; while that of the 
graduate students was $17.77.” 

The total allotment of funds for the academic year 1937-38 
amounts to $10,236,726.25. These allotments to the States are 
made on a monthly basis, usually over a nine-month period but 
sometimes over eight months. The monthly allotment to all 
States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico is $1,140,435. 


THE EFFECTIVE MEASUREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE 


That a student’s knowledge and progress in learning can be 
effectively measured is the main finding of Bulletin Number 
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Twenty-nine entitled The Student and His Knowledge, published 
recently by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. The Bulletin shows that students of the same age, 
being educated in the same class and in the same college, vary 
enormously in their stock of available knowledge; that actually 
they educate themselves at widely varying levels, work in dif- 
ferent ways, and progress at different speeds. It points out that 
“intelligent provision for self-education requires that these dif- 
ferent starting points, ways of working, and speeds of learning 
be discovered and allowed their full significance.” 

The Bulletin is a partial report of a project undertaken ten 
years ago for the State of Pennsylvania and involving the ex- 
amination of 26,000 high-school seniors and the testing of stu- 
dents in nearly fifty Pennsylvania colleges. The authors of the 
report are W. S. Learned of the Foundation staff and Ben D. 
Wood, Director of Collegiate Educational Research at Columbia 
College. 

The chief interest of the report centers on the results of an 
identical eight-hour examination in the main aspects of a general 
education. This was given to high-school seniors, college sopho- 
mores, and college seniors. Some colleges examined all their 
classes. It. turned out that nearly a quarter of the high-school 
seniors surpassed the average college sophomore, and more than 
a quarter of the college seniors scored below the average college 
sophomore. The report concludes that “obviously there is no 
sophomore standard any more than there is a senior standard or 
a high-school standard.” 


AN APPEAL FOR ST. FIDELIS SEMINARY, HERMAN, PENNA. 


March 24, 1938. 
Dear Friend: 

We have issued a folder which tells a sad, sad story. Yes, it 
tells how fire completely destroyed a major part of our St. Fidelis 
Seminary. Just last week, on March 15th at midnight, fire broke 
out and by five o’clock over one hundred and twenty-five young 
men looked with tearful eyes on their fire-swept Seminary—on 
the ruins of the building in which they were training to be 
Priests. Though thankful to God that no student was injured, 
the loss was great—a valuable library, treasured records, the loss 
of the buildings, and the impossibility for these young men to 
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continue their studies for the Holy Priesthood, until we can re- 
build, are losses that can never be estimated in dollars and cents. 

In this time of our great disaster may I plead with you for 
help, for immediate help—for any help you may be able to send? 
For the love of God send what you can that we may soon reopen 
our Seminary for those poor students whom we are training for 
God’s Altar. What you do for them will be remembered always 
during their years of study on the way to God’s Altar and in 
later life as they stand as Priests offering the Holy Sacrifice. 
Pleading for what help you are able to send, I am, 

Respectfully yours in Christ, 
FATHER Bertranp, O.M.Cap., 
Director. 


SCHOOLS TEACH CHILDREN TO AVOID TRAFFIC PERILS 


Safety education in the schools really educates the children 
and saves their lives, analysis of traffic accident records shows. 
From 1926 to 1935. child deaths in traffic decreased 18 per cent 
while deaths of adults increased 91 per cent. The greatest gains 
have been with grammar school children, the Bureau of Public 
Roads finds. These are the children influenced by teaching in 
the schools. The Bureau finds that high schools need training 
courses for drivers to carry on the safety idea with the young 
people about to begin driving. Pre-school children as a group 
have not been consistently and effectively trained to keep off 
the streets, and the result is a high death rate for that age. 

Cities until recently received the blame for an undue propor- 
tion of motor-vehicle fatalities because the victims of accidents 
on the rural highways were brought in and died in city hospitals. 
The Bureau of the Census corrected this error and in 1934 showed 
that two-thirds of the traffic fatalities occurred on rural high- 
ways. It is estimated that in 1936 the death totals were 11,800 
urban and 26,000 rural. 

As an aid in safety education, the U. 8S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has published the pamphlet “Guides to Traffic Safety,” pre- 
pared by the Executive Committee of the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. It outlines the best methods known 
today for securing traffic safety. The discussion is brief but 
comprehensive, summarizing the traffic safety situation, and giv- 
ing references to other published material. 
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The number of deaths from highway accidents have increased 
from 4,227 in 1913 to over 37,000 in 1937. The property-damage 
cost was estimated in 1935 to be well over one and a half billion 
dollars. 

From 1927 to 1935, fatal accidents involving bus drivers de- 
creased 20 per cent and those involving taxicab drivers 50 per 
cent, but truck drivers were involved in 15 per cent more acci- 
dents. The bus and taxicab companies have initiated training 
courses and rewards, with good results. 

This pamphlet should prove of great value, the Bureau be- 
lieves, to municipal or town safety commissions or councils, to 
grammar and high-school teachers and to parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, to librarians, to clubs and chambers of commerce, and 
to the individual citizen eager to understand the safety situation 
and to do his duty in working in the interests of safety. The 
report may be obtained at 10 cents a copy from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


INSTITUTE OF THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


Because of the tremendous display of devotion accompanying 
the removal of the relics of Saint John Baptist de la Salle from 
Belgium to Rome, His Holiness Pope Pius XI has granted to the 
Institute of the Christian Brothers a special feast commemorat- 
ing the event, it was learned recently by Brother Jasper, pro- 
vincial of the Pacific Coast. 

January 26 is the date selected for celebration of the Trans- 
lation of the Relics of Saint de la Salle, founder of the order 
of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, of which Saint Mary’s 
is the leading college in the western United States. 

Saint de la Salle died at Rouen in 1719 and his remains rested 
in that diocese until 1906, when transferred to the Mother House 
at Lembecq-lez-Hal, Belgium. At the request of the Holy See 
the Brothers moved their Mother House to Rome in 1937, bring- 
ing with them the relics of their saintly founder. 

Although the translation had been planned privately and 
unostentatiously, large crowds gathered at various cities from 
Lembecq to Rome to venerate the remains of the idolized 
educator. 

Because of such enthusiasm and piety on the part of the faith- 
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ful the Superiors asked permission of His Holiness to have a 
special feast established to commemorate the occasion. The 
request was granted and the feast is to be celebrated in chapels 
of the houses and novitiates of the Institute throughout the world. 

Saint de la Salle founded the Christian Brothers in Rheims, 
France, in 1684. The spread of the Institute during the next 250 
years was amazing until today schools and colleges are con- 
ducted in the United States, French and English Canada, South 
America, Mexico, France, Germany, Italy, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; Egypt, the Philippine Islands, Malay Peninsula, 
China, and India. 

There are approximately 20,000 Brothers teaching more than 
300,000 boys and men throughout the world. 

The Brothers have five districts in the United States—New 
York, Baltimore, St. Louis, Santa Fe and San Francisco. 

The Brothers first came to California in 1868 when they took 
over Saint Mary’s College in San Francisco. 











REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Child in the Bush (Religious Holiday Schools), by Rev. 
John T. McMahon, M.A., Ph.D. Melbourne, Australia: Pel- 
legrini and Co., Ltd. 1937. Pp. 114. 

The Religious Vacation School now conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in almost every 
diocese of the United States has its counterpart in the Religious 
Holiday Schools in Australia. The special needs of that sparsely 
settled country required the development of a technique adapted 
to the Australian Bush. Because of the excellent system devised 
by Dr. McMahon, a letter of commendation was sent by Cardi- 
nal Pacelli, and the Apostolic Benediction of the Holy Father. 

The method involves the formation of groups of “Bushies” (as 
the people of the rural regions are called), and a program of ac- 
tivities. Contacts are kept up by means of what in America we 
call “motorized missions.” When possible, motor lorries gather 
the children; some are reached only by post, and learn their re- 
ligion by correspondence until such time as a priest can visit 
them. The general scheme is called the “Perth Plan,” and a 
pamphlet under that name has been printed by Brown and 
Nolan Ltd., Dublin. 

The program followed is similar to that issued by the National 
Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in the United 
States. Father McMahon gives high praise to the work done 
here. That our work should be a stimulus to Catholics in re- 
mote Australia is a joy to us, and an incentive to further efforts. 

F. A. WALSH. 

Director, National Center, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 

Washington, D. C. 





Arctic Harpooner, by Robert Ferguson. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. 1938. Pp. x+216. $2.00. 

What a vigorous record of courage and ingenuity, of final 
success against bewildering odds, this book contains! During a 
whaling cruise of sixteen months in northern waters Robert 
Ferguson kept a diary, a full account of the amazing experiences 
of the crew of the Abbie Bradford that sailed out of the harbor 
of New Bedford, May 8, 1878, Here in Arctic Harpooner it is 
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all delightfully arranged for your enjoyment and instruction. 
With the same care and scholarly research, evident in his editing 
of a previous Ferguson diary, Harpooner, Leslie Dalrymple Stair 
has proved again his literary and historical ability. (See the 
C. E. R., September, 1936, for a review of Harpooner.) 

Robert Ferguson was a young Scotchman who came with his 
parents to Philadelphia. The confines of a baker’s shop in that 
city were too narrow for his energy. He ran away to sea. His 
diaries, just now receiving attention, are enriching American 
literature. You will agree that the sprightly beginning of Arctic 
Harpooner arouses curiosity. 

This is a tale of whaling in the icy waters of Roes Welcome at 
the northern end of Hudson Bay; of hunting walrus, seal, bear, 
caribou, and musk ox with the Eskimos; of living with the happy, 
genial natives to study their habits; and of the long winter 
evenings on board a ship that was housed in to withstand temper- 
atures that froze up the thermometer. 

Certainly, after that, you will continue, eager to follow the 
adventures of the author in the far North. Rough seas with gales 
of wind were encountered during the weeks the little schooner 
sailed toward Iceland. After describing the grim details of an 
unusually raw storm, Ferguson casually adds, “There was no 
danger, for the Abbie Bradford was a good ship, and we had lots 
of sea room.” 

The chapter “Getting into Winter Quarters at Marble Island” 
has an educational value in its complete explanations of the 
process. You may know that American whalers used the land- 
locked harbor of Marble Island for winter quarters. You have 
never read anywhere an account of the difficulty of getting into 
that harbor, equal to Ferguson’s. His telling of the weird dangers 
from icebergs in Hudson Strait will be ranked as one of the best 
narratives of perilous adventures at sea. If you compare this 
observant young Scot’s observations on the Hudson Bay Eskimos 
with the established accounts of Lieut. William H. Gilder, Knud 
Rasmussen, and Peter Freuchen, you will find how fond he was 
of truth, how accurate in observing life and customs. 

Now that the second volume of Ferguson’s diaries has been 
issued, there seems to be no reason why the accounts of all his 
voyages during the decade between 1875-1885 should be kept 
from publication. Arctic Harpooner has been admirably illus- 
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trated by Paul Quinn, while the publishers have taken care with 
paper, printing, and binding to make the book a delight to see 
and read. 

Danrex 8. RANKIN. 





Courtesy Book, by Horace J. Gardner and Patricia Farren. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Pp. 112. Price, 
$1.00. 

This little volume should serve as a practical guide to those 
who wish to know the essentials of courteous conduct. It is 
compactly written, and so arranged that specific information 
may be quickly found. The authors do not consider it an en- 
cyclopedia on etiquette, but rather an introduction to more de- 
tailed volumes on the subject. 

Among the important subjects covered are the following: Per- 
sonal Neatness; Table Technique; Clothes; The Art of Conver- 
sation; Engagements; Showers and Weddings; Letter Cour- 
tesy ; Office Courtesy ; The Correct Thing to do at Special Events; 
Travel; Guest Etiquette; Graduations, Birthdays and Funerals. 

The authors do not descend to the squeamish or fastidious. 
Indeed, they can be a bit iconoclastic in the cause of common 
sense. For instance, referring to the matter of engraving initials 
on silver given a bride, they say: “The approved custom is to 
mark the initials of the bride, but the sensible thing is to mark 
the gifts with the initials of the bride’s future name.” 

The form “Your Grace” is no longer used in addressing a 
Catholic Archbishop (p. 62). The term, “Your Excellency,” is 
now used in this country in addressing either a Catholic Bishop 
or Archbishop. 

Epear SCHMIEDELER, O.8.B. 





Library Trends. Papers Presented before the Library Institute 
at the University of Chicago, August 3-15, 1936. Edited with 
an Introduction by Louis R. Wilson. University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. Pp. xvi+388. $2.00. 

In 1936, the Graduate Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago inaugurated a Library Institute to provide librarians in 
service with an opportunity of learning “significant trends in so- 
ciety which condition library policies and procedure” and to dis- 
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cuss techniques designed to supply data on problems old and 
new. The twenty lectures in Library Trends were presented by 
experts in sociology, education, government, library science and 
other fields, and covered topics such as “Recent Social Trends,” 
regionalism, adult education, college libraries, readability of 
printed material, microphotography, and other reproductive 
processes, library surveys, and library school curriculum. Prob- 
ably if the same papers were delivered in 1938 considerably more 
space would be given to microphotography which promises to 
revolutionize our library systems in many respects. 

Of particular interest to the reviewer was Carnovsky’s “The 
evolution of public library facilities,’ which emphasized “the 
widespread poverty of the majority of libraries in the fields of 
non-fiction,” with the implication that libraries are following the 
“demand” rather than the “value” theory of book selection and 
concentrate on purchases of fiction, often of a poorly written, 
sentimental type. It should be noted that the A. L. A. Catalogue 
and Booklist would lose some of their validity in a community 
of Catholic readers as those two book selection tools omit sig- 
nificant Catholic titles in the fields of fiction, biography, history, 
sociology, literature, education, and philosophy, as well as re- 
ligion to which category Catholic publications are too often solely 
assigned. 

We suggest that religion be added to the factors of age, sex, 
occupation and education in analyzing use by library patrons. 
While this may not be practicable in every library survey we 
would like to see some mention made of religious affiliation as a 
factor in the reader’s choice of books. At the present time the 
library staff of the University of Scranton is preparing a Catholic 
Book List of some 500 titles in all fields of knowledge which can 
be used as a check against our standard selection tools for public 
libraries by librarians interested in serving Catholic readers. 

In conclusion, we regard this book as a highly significant 
survey and of particular value to librarians, educators and 
sociologists. It is the type of contribution that might well have 
been included as the library section in Recent Social Trends. 

EvuGcENE P. WILLGING. 
Librarian, University of Scranton, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries, a Manual for Teach- 
ers and Librarians, by May Ingles and Anna McCague. Rev. 
ead York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1937. Pp. 207. 
The revised edition of this manual will undoubtedly be a vade 

mecum for every librarian and every teacher who is giving 

instruction in library technique and tools. Each of the eleven 
chapters has its concise statement of objectives, very detailed 
explanation of the main points to be taught, simple problems, 
exercises, tests of true-false, completion and multiple-choice 
types, and up-to-date, annotated bibliographies. The latter are 
particularly good, although we would like to see references to 


' the special issues of Subscription Books Bulletin such as the 


extremely valuable issue of October, 1934, which was entirely 
devoted to dictionaries. The only serious omission we find is 
the absence of a chapter on reading technique. The reviewer 
regularly includes data on comprehension and speed of reading, 
based largely on Headley’s Making the Most of Books and Ben- 
nett’s College and Life, in library lectures to freshmen and upper- 
classmen, and finds that the material can be well integrated with 
the remainder of the course. 
EvuGENE P. WILLGING. 
Librarian, University of Scranton, 
Scranton, Pa. 


Child Guidance Procedures, by Richard M. Elliot and Collab- 
orators. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. 358. 
This volume was written by members of the staff of the Insti- 

tute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Richard M. Elliott serving 

as general editor. In its first section the book gives a picture 
of the organization of a clinic, points out the main problems 
of children that are brought to a clinic’s attention, and indicates 
the child guidance approach. The second section describes the 
various services of the clinic—psychiatric, social, psychological, 
medical and religious. This part is followed by a series of cases 
given in considerable detail. There is also a chapter on “The 

Clinic and the Community.” 

The authors state that there is no reason for parents to call 
upon a clinic for advice if they are able to appreciate the factors 
in a child’s behavior and proceed soundly in dealing with the 
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factors and with the behavior itself. On the other hand, “a 
deviation in a child is properly brought to the attention of a 
clinic,” they say, “when it is not adequately understood or dealt 
with by the persons who are taking care of that child or when 
it is seen to cause present disharmony or to portend future harm 
or unhappiness and to be beyond the remedial resources of his 
immediate environment.” Furthermore, they state that it is 
more than unlikely that child guidance clinics can be so mul- 
tiplied in the visible future as to be capable of taking care of 
all the children who are in need of clinical services. Hence, 
they maintain that the real raison d’étre of the clinic today is 
“the blazing of a trail and the setting of a standard. It acts as 
a common link and channel of knowledge between the various 
groups and organizations which treat children’s behavior.” 

Some of the material, for example, that dealing with mental 
testing, will undoubtedly strike some readers as old and ele- 
mentary. However, the appeal of the authors is rather to the 
student than to the professionally trained worker. For in- 
stance, the psychologist may find little in the volume that is 
of particular value to him as a psychologist. Nevertheless he 
will very likely find helpful information that relates to other 
professional fields. 

Referring to the clergy, the authors state: “The personnel of 
a child guidance clinic should remember that here is the poten- 
tial resource of a large body of professional individuals who 
are also concerned with problems of conduct.” They also make 
clear that they do not consider religious instruction any func- 


tion of a child guidance clinic. Epcar Scumrepeter, OSB. 





The Tudors, Personalities and Practical Politics in Sixteenth 
Century England, by Conyers Read. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany: New York. Pp. 251. 

Dr. Conyers Read, the American authority on the Tudor 
period, the author of the monumental work on Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham, and the compiler of Bibliography of British His- 
tory-Tudor Period submits this simply written, but none the less 
scholarly, detached and tolerant summary of his extensive re- 
searches of a lifetime for the general reader or the college stu- 
dent, if not for the advanced high school pupil. This he does 
with an apology which should be quite unnecessary: “There is 
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undoubtedly a good deal of history being read by those outside 
the academic walls. Much of it is written by scribes who have 
no other qualification for the task than an easy hand with the 
pen and a keen nose for the sensational and the salacious. . . . 
The fault lies at the door of the historians who are qualified to 
speak with authority. They have . . . ignored the demands of 
the reading public and have confined their literary endeavors to 
the writing of learned monographs addressed to a very small and 
very erudite circle of readers. Not all of them, to be sure, have 
the art to present their subject in terms which will interest the 
casual reader. But many who have are deterred by a prevalent 
professional sentiment that it is a little undignified to shape the 
findings of scholarship to the popular taste. There is no sound 
reason why good history should not be as interesting as bad his- 
tory, except that good historians, most of whom are more or less 
comfortably settled in college chairs, can afford to be dull, 
whereas bad historians, who have to live by their wits, must find 
a supporting reading public or starve. . . . I believe that his- 
torians should assume a certain responsibility for dispensing 
sound history to the people at large, and should not abandon his- 
tory as it is read to the tender mercies of publicans and sinners.” 

This prefatory note not only indicates the tone of this popu- 
larly written volume but it is a pertinent criticism of current 
historical writing with scholarly monographs of ridiculously nar- 
row circulation and comparatively doubtful history read by the 
thousands. Here is skill indeed in handling the most contentious 
period in English history with its religious revolt, political revolu- 
tion, transformation from mediaeval to modern life, counter- 
reformation, schisms, and complications in foreign affairs as per- 
plexing as English sovereigns and secretaries have ever faced. 
Here you have characters of absorbing interest, of deep-dyed 
villainy, of tremendous ability, of stirring adventure, and of 
humanistic learning: Linacre, Colet, St. Thomas More, Cabots, 
Woolsey, Bishop Fisher, the Carthusians, Cranmer, Thomas 
Cromwell, Katherine of Aragon, Anne Boleyn, Cardinal Campeg- 
gio, Burghley, Mary Queen of Scots, Leicester, O’Neils and 
O’Donnells, the Howards and the Stewarts. Each one of them 
stands out in crisp descriptions. 

The Tudors themselves are portrayed in prints by great artists 
and in words by the author. They are not glorified, unless Eliza- 
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beth to a degree, but they are made understandable as able 
rulers, constitutionalists who were able to rule autocratically, 
nationalists who, outside Mary Tudor, understood the times and 
their people, opportunists in love and in diplomacy, expansionists 
in the way of alliances and trade, exponents of prosperity with 
the aid of inflation by clipping the gold in the guinea and the 
turn-over of confiscated ecclesiastical properties, and materialists 
whose popularity depended to some degree upon the enormous in- 
crease of national wealth whose faulty distribution enriched the 
ruling minority of new nobles and merchants and traders. They 
were products of an age when nationalism and a dominant Eng- 
land was the religion of the leaders. The Tudors both led and 
followed. They packed their parliaments unconscionably; they 
bought loyalty by the distribution of monastic and Irish proper- 
ties; they forced conformity in religion and in politics at the 
block and by fire. Rubber-stamp parliaments, like the Long 
Parliament of the Reformation, did their will—be it that of 
Henry or Mary or Elizabeth. 

The author accepts the Reformation and the religious settle- 
ment, even if he appear to hesitate in giving his approval. This 
is the Protestant interpretation of the period modified by scholar- 
ship and toned down by the scientific method. The Catholic 
grieves that there was a revolt rather than a reformation such as 
the Council of Trent instituted; but in reading this account of 
the Reformation in England, a Catholic is mortified that there 
were so few martyrdoms that the hierarchy and the great ma- 
jority of the priesthood could accept the momentous changes 
so easily, that Catholics could profit by the monastic spoils, that 
the Pilgrimage of Grace found so little support, and that the 
diplomatic intrigues between Spain and France so weakened the 
Church and the papacy at a time when unity was most indis- 
pensable. 

RicHarD J. PURCELL. 


Social Learning for Youth in the Secondary School, by Donnal 
V. Smith. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1937. Pp. 
ix+291. 

Professor Donnal V. Smith of the New York State College for 

Teachers, Albany, like most teachers of the Social Sciences 

realizes that these studies of history, geography, government, 
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economics, and sociology have been badly taught and too con- 
servatively taught for this new era which is upon us. The past 
cannot be recalled. The world will never go back to normalcy, 
meaning the pre-war polity. There have been too revolutionary 
changes in governments and in men, too much chaos, to accept 
the social sciences in the old manner where the teacher taught 
and the pupil learned what the teacher thought was good for him. 
The period of early schooling is being lengthened by machinery 
and a surplus labor supply; but the number who go to college 
may not increase. It is becoming a matter of teaching pupils 
for the realistic world in which they are going to live and labor 
and for the jobs which they may obtain with proper contacts and 
reasonable luck. There is no Eldorado ahead and not too much 
security. The teacher of the social sciences should be honest 
with his or her pupils and teach for life more than for the college 
entrance examinations. 

Properly taught the social sciences cannot only give mental 
discipline on a par with the study of a dead language, but some 
insight into our America and its problems, difficulties and 
dangers, some moral discipline which will make them better and 
more intelligent and more critical citizens, and some appreciation 
of American democracy constructed upon individual liberty and 
natural rights. The social sciences are not static, nor should 
their teachers be fearful of progress, of new interpretations of old 
facts or re-evaluations of a body of knowledge which cannot be 
too dogmatic or controlled by prejudices based upon propaganda. 

It was with such reflections and in agreement with Charles A. 
Beard, that the “supreme purpose in civic instruction” is the de- 
velopment of “rich, many-sided personalities, equipped with 
practical knowledge and inspired by ideals so that they can 
make their way and fulfill their mission in a changing society 
which is part of a world complex,” that Dr. Smith and his asso- 
ciates tried out this experimental program at the Milne School 
in Albany and later in all the secondary schools in Schenectady 
on a six-year basis. It is a social pattern which stresses the 
family, the place of religion, the community and organizations 
to secure economic ends, social justice and intellectual develop- 
ment. This is no slight contract; and to complete it, trained 
teachers of exceptional ability are demanded. Yet, coming down 
to earth, there are many practical suggestions regarding the cur- 
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riculum in the junior and senior high school grades, topical 
studies which draw upon all the social sciences, methods of 
organizing material for teacher and student, projects, listed read- 
ings (which would require a considerable library), subjects for 
debates, compilation of scrap-books and book reviews. Again 
there are timely hints for the teacher, her place, preparation, con- 
duct of the class, professional contacts through learned societies, 
personality, handling controversial material, the place of the 
textbook, student responses and the like. 

Whatever the difficulties of teaching social studies in private 
schools, the teachers in private schools have little realization of 
the difficulties which confront such teachers in the public schools 
in this tolerant democracy of ours where the most important 
questions deal with controversial matters in whose instruction 
there is little freedom. And it is for teachers of the social 
sciences that religious qualifications are more often demanded 
by smug school authorities than even in the case of other sec- 
ondary school subjects quite in conflict with the very spirit of 
our constitutional system. 

RicHARD J. PURCELL. 
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